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TETE-A-TETE PORTRAITS IN 
*THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE.’ 
(See S. vi. 190, 3387; 3° S. iv. 476, 528; x. 187; 

7th §, ii. 287, 419; v. 488; vi. 10, 136, 175; vii. 55; 

9t iii. 77.) 

Hirnerro the correspondence on this sub- 
ject has been more perfunctory than one 
would expect. Almost the sole information 
of value, given on the authority of Dr. Busby’s 
book on the ‘Letters of Junius’ and Sir 
R. Phillips’s ‘London Anecdotes: Popular 
Authors, is to the effect that the Italian 
Count Carraccioli was the author of the 
‘Bon Ton’ articles, and that while he was 
a contributor the circulation of the magazine 
exceeded 14,000 copies per month (2"'S. vi. 
337; 7 §. vi. 136). The criticism which 
these famous ¢éte-a-tétes have received has 
been conflicting. While Mr. 8S. T. Wurre- 
FORD declares stoutly, on 18 August, 1888, 
that “the supposed portraits and memoirs 
are quite spurious.” Mr. F. G. SrepHens, 
writing a fortnight later, suggests, with more 
discretion, that “ there is much truth in these 
chroniques scandaleuses.” On three occasions 
a key has been requested, and the editor of 
the day has declared his willingness to print 


it; but although two correspondents have 
stated that such a key was in their pos- 
session, it has never been published. 

The identity of many of these féte-c-téte 
personages is obvious at first sight. Jemmy 
Twitcher and Baron Otranto (vol. i. pp. 561, 
617) are betrayed by their sobriquets; and 
the features of Maria, Lady W......, and Ger- 
manicus (vol. i. p. 13; vol. ii. p. 9) cannot be 
mistaken. It must be confessed, however, 
that the letterpress is more true to life than 
the illustrations. The most learned print 
collector—even Mr. Joseph Grego himself— 
would be puzzled to trace the likeness of 
each figure in contemporary portraits. Many 
familiar nicknames are sprinkled through the 
pages. Sir Bullface Doublefee, Mungo, Tom 
Tilbury, Bloomsbury Dick, Lord Crop, Mala- 
grida, The Bird of Paradise, The White Crow, 
are all chronicled. In some cases the people 
are very obscure. Without the recollection 
of an appalling trial it would be impossible 
to discover the personalities of ‘The Favourite 
Captain and the Modern Chaste Lucretia’ 
(vol. xvii. p. 345). At other times the maga- 
zine gives the clue, as in the memoirs of 
‘The Amorous Gauger and Penelope Pigtail’ 
(vol. xxii. pp. 531-3). In every instance it 
would appear that the key lies hidden in the 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ itself. A case in point 
is ‘The Premier Cit,’ depicted in vol. xxii. 
p. 147. Only one possible clue is given: 
“He meditated the destruction of Temple 
Bar.” Turning to ‘N. & Q.. we find the 
information required on p. 492, vol. vii. of 
the Fifth Series. The enemy of the ancient 
landmark was Mr. Alderman Pickett, who 
was Lord Mayor, and thus “ Premier Cit,” 
in April, 1790, when this téte-«-téte appeared. 
Unfortunately time will not allow the appli- 
cation of such methods to every obscure 
personage. 

The amazing accuracy of these brief 
memoirs will be evident, should one endea- 
vour to fit in a name indicated by the blank 
lettering, but not intended by the biographer. 
Occasionally the history is a little vague and 
ambiguous, and thus might apply to more 
than one contemporary character. In such 
cases I have inserted a note of interrogation. 
On the whole, however, the author is precise 
and communicative, and it sheuld be possible 
to reveal every one of his subjects. It must 
be noted that often he admits the facts have 
been contributed by a correspondent. 

In the case of ‘The Eloped Clara and the 
Combustible Lover’ (vol. viii. p. 9), since all 
the details point to Peter Andrews as the 
hero, I presume the lady to be Anne Brown, 
afterwards Mrs. Cargill, on the assumption 
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that the name of Clara is intended as a] 12. P. 617, Baron Otranto and Mrs. Heidelburgh.— 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Clive. 


sobriquet. Yet, unless the actress was nick. 13. P. 673, Dr. Squintum and Parrawanka.—Ceorge 


named “Clara,” as Mrs. Wells was termed Whitetield and Parrawanka, the 

*‘ Becky,” or unless Clara was a character in Indian squaw. . 

a play in which she appeared, I do not Vol. II. (1770). 

believe that the editor would have taken such 14. P. 9, Germanicusand Signora G........i—Marquis 

a liberty with her nomenclature. A moment’s of Granby and Signora Guadagni. 

reflection must convince any one that the] 15. P. 65, The Father of the City and Mrs. T....... s. 

magazine would not have run for twenty- ae —Sir Robert Ladbroke and...... 

four years if these téte-r-tétes, which unques- | 16. P. 121, 

tionably 17. P.177, The Old Soldier and the Youthful Hebe. 
—Sir John Ligonier an rs. t 

Trevelyan has pointed out that in the early | 1s. P. 233, Sir Bullface Doublefee and Mrs. G..h..tn. 

days of Charles James Fox the fashionable rie) eae Norton and Mrs 

yoreham (7). 


world of London was very small, and_ that 
every one took an absorbing interest in its 19. P. 289, 
daily life. The editor of The Town and | 2, p, 345, Tom Tilbury and Mrs. T..rr...t.—Robert, 
Country Magazine would not have been able Earl of Northington, and... 

to produce so much smoke unless he had been | 21. P. 401, The Cheshire Cornuto and Miss W...tts. 


assisted by a certain amount of fire. : nd N 
Although my list is incomplete, and _pos- 22. P. 457, 

sibly in, many instances inaccurate, 1 am 23. P. 13, Count H......g and Madame M..y..r.— 

sending it in its present form with the hope Count Haslang and Madame Meyer. 


that the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be to | 24. P. 569, 
: ‘ i ascelles and Miss Catley. 


can do myself. Those familiar with the lives | -”: : : 

of Richard Rigby and Sir Fletcher Norton | p, 681, Sir 
will be able to decide the identity of Mrs. Sinner.— Rev. Martin Madan and..... hs 
S.....n and Mrs. G..h..m.* It is dangerous to Vou. III. (1771). 

make phonetic guesses, notwithstanding that | 27, p,9, The Hostile Scribe and the Stable Yard 


many of the blanks appear sufticiently Messalina.—William, 2nd Viscount 
Barrington, and Lady Harrington. 


obvious. 
98. P3165, Wi. and Miss H...... L....be.— 
Key To THE TETE-A-TETES, Vors. L-XX.e Lord Weymouth and Miss Harriett 
Vol. I. (1769). Lambe. 
1. P. 13, Dorimont and Maria.—Duke of Glouces- | 99, P. 121, L..d C...... gh and Mrs. D.v.s.—Robert, 
ter and Lady Waldegrave. Earl of Catherlough, and Mrs. Davis, 


. P. 57, Americanus and Eliza.—George, third | 30. P. 177, The Sorry Motion Maker and Miss 
Earl of Albemarle, and Mrs. Anne Ev.ns.—George, Earl of Onslow, and 
G.n.r. Miss Evans. 

3. P. 114. Palinurus and Annabella. — Duke of | 31, P. 233, Lord Vainlove and Mrs. M.rsh...1.— 


Grafton and Nancy Parsons. ' William, second Viscount Vane, and 
4. P. 170, Gordianus and Messalina.—Lord Wm. Mrs. Marshall. 
Gordon and Lady Sarah Lennox, _ 32. P. 289, Mungo and Miss Pr.tt.—Jeremiah Dyson 
5, P. 225, Dunkara and Marianne.—Earl of Halifax and...... 
and Mrs. Donaldson. 33. P. 345, L..d S...0 and Mrs. M.lls. — Henry,. 
6. P. 281, Volpone and Mrs. S..— Lord Holland twelfth Earl of Suffolk,and Mrs. Mills. 
and Mrs. Saunders. 34. P. 401, The Duke of R....... and Mrs. Dr.ke. 
7. P. 237, Honorius and Mrs. Wh..te.—Hugh, first —John, third Duke of Rutland, and 
Duke of Northumberland, and Mrs. Mrs. Drake. 
White. 30. Ps 451, and Mrs. W..1ls.—Admiral: 
Scotius and the Countess OE a.— Augustus Keppel and...... 
Earl of March and Countess La Rena. | 36. P. 513, Lord T.....and Mrs. 8...ms.—Lord Talbot 
9. P. 449, Nauticus and the Countess of D.h. ff— ANC. 
Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumber- | 37, P. 569, Lord T......y and Miss J......n.— Lord: 
land, and the Countess of Dunhoff. Tyrawley and Miss Johnson. 
10. P. 505, The Amorous Agent and Miss B...e.— | 38. P.625, The Middlesex Champion and Miss 
John Calcraft and Miss Bride. J.nes.—Col. Henry Lawes Luttrell 
11. P. 561, Jemmy Twitcher and Miss R...y.—Lord and Polly Jones. 
Sandwich and Martha Ray. 39. P.681, The Reverend Joiner and the Female 
Politician—Dr. Thomas Wilson andi 
* Since writing the above I have found that con Mrs. L......n. 
F. G. Stephens has suggested in his monumenta Horace BLEACKLEY. 


k, ‘A Catalogue to the Satirical Prints and : 
ewinns in the British Museum’ (vol. iv. p. 687), | Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 
that Mrs. G..h..m is a Mrs, Goreham. (To be continued.) 
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JUBILEE OF ‘THE DAILY TELEGRAPH’ 

Tue Jubilee of the first penny daily paper 
to be published in London deserves to be 

laced on record in ‘N. & Q.’ The Holy 
Var for an unstamped Press had, after many 
a hard-fought battle, ended in victory ; 
and from June, 1855, newspapers could be 
issued either with or without a stamp. A 
glance at ‘ Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory’ for 1856 will show to what enterprise 
this gave rise in the newspaper world, 
especially in the provinces. But London was 
not to be behind, and on the 29th of June, 1855, 
when England and France were looking 
forward to the fall of Sebastopol, the first 
number of Zhe Daily Telegraph and Courier 
appeared, the price being twopence. 

n the 17th of September of the same year, 
the paper having passed into the hands of 
Mr. J. M. Levy, the price was reduced to one 
penny. Each issue consisted of four pages, 
and the title of Cowier was allowed to fall 
into the background. Mr. Levy also pur- 
chased Chronicle, and thus 
extinguished that venerable paper. What a 
curious and interesting contribution to the 
history of English newspapers a record of 
that paper would be! The Westminster 
Gazette recalls the fact that Nelson privately 
communicated to Zhe Morning Chronicle 
the death of Sir William Hamilton. There 
still hangs over the publishing office of 7'he 
Daily Telegraph the original clock of the 
older paper. This reminds me of our old 
clock at The Atheneum, which has indicated 
the time for publishing, without intermission, 
since the days when it was placed in the 
office in Catherine Street, in the house rented 
from the notorious Molloy Westmacott. 

The Daily Telegraph article on its Jubilee 
tells us the names of some of those who 
contributed to its success in the past, the list 
including Thornton Hunt, Geoffrey Prowse, 
George Hooper, the Hon. Frank Lawley, 
Edward Dicey, H. D. Traill, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, and George Augustus Sala. Among 
those of the present day may be named 
Mr. W. L. Courtney and Mr. J. M. Le Sage. 
The article also records with just pride the 
opportunities taken by it for the public good. 
Among the first was its strong support of 
Mr. Gladstone in the repeal of the Paper 
Duties, Lord Burnham (then Mr. Lawson) 
being an active member of the Association 
founded by my father for freeing litera- 
ture and the Press from taxation. In 
June, 1873, The Daily Telegraph sent 
Mr. George Smith to Nineveh, where he 
discovered the missing fragments of the 
cuneiform account of the Deluge. In 1875 


Stanley’s expedition to Africa was “engi- 
neered” by The Daily Telegraph in conjunction 
with The New York Herald. The results of 
that journey are described in ‘Through the 
Dark Continent.’ Other geographical feats 
with which the paper is associated are the 
oe of Kilimanjaro by Sir Harry 
Johnston in 1884-5, and Mr. Lionel Decle’s 
march from the Cape to Cairo in 1899-1900. 

_ Reference is also made in the article to the 
increased use of telegraphic communication 
by war correspondents. ‘The old idea was 
that a carefully written account of any 
incident abroad was better in itself, and 
more appreciated by the general body of 
readers, than a more or less brief telegraphic 
summary.” But the war of 1870 altered this 
state of things, and Sir John Robinson, of 
The Daily News, when he sent out Archibald 
Forbes, instructed him to send home his 
dispatches by telegraph. The result of this 
was to increase the sale of The Daily News 
by leaps and bounds, and the daily Press now 
follows the same method. he Daily Tele- 
graph numbers among its war correspondents 
the veteran Sir William Howard Russell, 
who represented the paper in the South 
African war of 1881. Its present principal 
war correspondent is Mr. Bennet Burleigh. 

Taking advantage of wireless telegrams, 
The Daily Telegraph has for over twelve 
months supplemented from steamers cross- 
ing the Atlantic the official meteorological 
service ; and a few weeks ago the special 
correspondent of the paper, on his way to 
the Peace Conference at Portsmouth, made 
use of four eastward- bound steamers to 
transmit by Marconi’s etheric waves an 
interview with M. Witte in mid-Atlantic. 

The works of public benevolence with which 
the paper has been associated include the 
relief of the sufferers in Lancashire by the 
cotton famine in 1862; aid sent to Paris at 
the end of the Franco-German war; the 
Jubilee Hospital Fund, 1897, for which 
37,0007. was raised; while the Boer War 
Orphan Fund amounted to 253,000/. 

With such a record The Daily Telegraph 
rightly claims to “have shared in a general 
movement which has revolutionized the 
modern Press, and carried its power and 
influence into many quarters which, before 
the spread of compulsory education, had no 
knowledge of, or interest in, the events of the 
busy world.” And although the newspaper 
“may have its faults and its failings, at least 
it cannot be denied that it is one of the most 
tremendous organs of public enlightenment 
which the developments of civilization have 
ever engendered.” Joun C. Francis. 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
*D.N.B.’ 
(See ante, pp. 21, 101, 182.) 

A LETTER to Cranmer, after mentioning an 
otherwise unrecorded riotous attack in 1549 
upon the College—which lay outside the city 
walls—protests against certain ordinances 
brought to the society from the Council in 
February, 1549/50. These forbade, among 
other things, the application of any College 
endowments to the teaching of grammar ; 
and ordered that all endowments intended 
for chaplains, clerks, and choristers should 
be diverted to “the most necessary uses of 
good letters.” These injunctions the College 
unanimously resolved to oppose as destruc- 
tive of the foundation. The Grammar School, 
they maintain, was an essential part of Wayn- 
flete’s design, which had been of the greatest 
benefit not only to the College, but to the 
University and city of Oxford. The School, 
indeed, is to Magdalen College as Eton 


School is to King’s College at Cambridge, | 


and the school at Winchester is to New 
College at Oxford, and they call it “their 
nursery.” The members of the choir are 
not occupied in music alone, but also in 
academical study. If they have to dismiss 
all the members of the College who are 
endowed as members of the choir, and all 
who are studying grammar, the society will 
lose about sixty of its number. The delegates 
to the Council were supported in their plea 
by a petition from the Mayor and citizens 
of Oxford, who represent that the system by 
which their sons, entering various colleges as 
scholars or “quiristers,” obtain their grammar 
training at M.C.S. without charge to their 
families, has been of great advantage to the 
city in the past, and specially plead for “the 
continuance of this only school of all the 
shire.” Happily this appeal was in the end 
successful (Wilson, pp. 91-3). 

Gardiner, who had been restored to the 
see of Winchester soon after Mary’s acces- 
sion, cited the College to attend a visitation 
on 26 October, 1553. The commissaries 
(according to Laurence Humfrey), upon their 
arrival in College, finding no priest to say 
Mass, no Fellow who would hear it, no boy 
to respond, and no vestments, were obliged 
to say Mass themselves without the presence 
of any spectators. The juniors who refused 
to attend “popish prayers” were whipped ; 
but Bentham, the Dean of Arts, who himself 
refused to say Mass, refused also to punish 
others for absence from “ popish prayers.” 
About fourteen members of the College were 
ejected, among whom were two Fellows who 


astronomer 


had been Demies in 1534, the Thomas 
Bentham in question (afterwards Bishop of 
Coventry aaa Lichfield) and John Mullins 
(in the next reign Archdeacon of London 
and Canon of St. Paul’s). 

A Demy of 1555 and sometime chorister, 
Owen Ragsdale by name, endowed in 1582 
the Free School of Rothwell, Northants, and 
founded in the same parish a hospital for 
twelve old men and a warden. In 1558 (too 
late to take effect) Queen Mary recommended, 
among others, Thomas Marshall, Archdeacon 
of Lincoln and sometime Demy and Fellow, 
to be elected President. He had _ been 
unsuccessfully recommended twenty-three 
years earlier for the same office by Cromwell. 
On 3 September, 1566, Queen Elizabeth went 
on foot to St. Mary’s Church, during her 
visit to Oxford, to hear disputations in 
natural and moral philosophy. Before her 
coming there were divers copies of verses in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew set upon the 
doors and walls, one copy being written by 
Robert Temple, then Demy, and afterwards 
Prebendary of Bristol. 

Thomas Harriot, the mathematician and 
who, according to Marlowe, 
could juggle better than Moses,” was born 
at Oxford in 1560, probably in the parish of 
St. Mary. He graduated B.A. of St. Mary 
Hall twenty years later. George Chapman, 
in sending his translation of the ‘Iliad’ to 
him “for censure,” addresses Harriot as 
“ master of all essential and true knowledge.” 
Born in 1565, John Guillim, the celebrated 
Herald, went from Hereford Cathedral 
School to a grammar School at Oxford before 
matriculating at Brasenose. Can these two 
have been at M.C.S. ? 

About the year 1580 we begin to find cases 
of Demies entering College at a more ad- 
vanced age than formerly had been the 
custom. As they gradually approximate to 
the ordinary undergraduate elsewhere, their 
connexion with the School would, no doubt, 
become proportionately weaker. In 1585, 
Humfrey being President, some light is 
thrown upon the condition of junior mem- 
bers of the College by statements drawn up 
by four of the Fellows and by injunctions 
delivered by Bishop Cooper in his subsequent 
visitation. The grammar teaching, on which 
the founder had so much insisted, is inefti- 
cient ; the Master performs his work—so far 
as it is performed—by deputies, being himself 
non-resident. One complainant remarks con- 
cerning the choir: “Jam presbiterorum nulli, 
clericorum 4, chorustarum :perpauci, cum 
cantu et nota celebrare possunt divina.” 
Poor scholars are admitted in large numbers, 
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“living idlie, bound to no exercise, no account 
taken of their proceding in learning ; whereby they 
bothe remaine here and become er unprofitable 
burdens to the Colledg, commonwealth, and church, 
proving in the end ether ignorant ministers or 
roagues. 

These ‘‘ poor scholars” were in some cases 
the attendants of the wealthier commoners : 
Florio, the translator of Montaigne, for 
example, entered as Italian teacher and 
attendant of Emanuel Barnes, son of the 
Bishop of Durham and elder brother of 
Barnabe Barnes the poet. In other cases 
they attached themselves to members of the 
College, acting as their servants, and receiv- 
ing some instruction in return; while the 
free teaching of the Grammar School, and 
the lectures of the Readers, gave them 
— of which some at least availed 
themselves. But their connexion with the 
College was slight, and the system, not 
recognized by the statutes, was liable to 

reat abuse. They are therefore for the 

uture not to exceed thirteen, and these are 

to be attached, not to any one who chooses 
to retain them, but to the thirteen Senior 
Fellows, who are enjoined to make a careful 
choice. A decree of December, 1591, under 
Nicholas Bond, Humfrey’s successor, enacts 
that the “poor scholars” are to attend the 
Grammar School. In the Long Vacation of 
1612 Magdalen has as many as 76 “‘ poor 
scholars.” In 1628 the College had ordered 
that no one should be admitted to the place 
of a “poor scholar” without the President’s 
approval. But in 1635 the visitor, Bishop 
Curll, writes :— 

“Tam informed that you have a multitude of 
poore schollers or servitors, which hang upon the 
Colledge in an idle and unschollerly way, by reason 
that every man takes unto himself a liberty to take 
in whom he will to wayt upon him, without any 
order of admittance, which I take to be principally 
the fault of the President [Accepted Frewen], who 
either out of negligence, or Indulgence and Con- 
— sees and suffers this disorder, and reforms 
it not. 

A list drawn up in the following year 
shows there were 66 ‘poor scholars,” of 
whom 45 are entered as depending upon par- 
ticular persons, 11 as ‘‘of the alms-basket,” 
and 10 as ‘‘certain others.” For the future 
none are to be allowed ‘‘to serve any of the 
foundation” without being admitted, and 
having their names entered in a book by the 
President. They are then to be required to 
attend the Grammar School; or, if their 
learning has passed the range of its teaching, 
to attend lectures and perform all dispu- 
tations and exercises required of members 
of the foundation. In 1664 Bishop Morley’s 
visitation gives permission to | Doctors, 


Masters of Arts, and Bachelors of Law to 
retain “ poor scholars ” as servitors, provided 
that they lodge “caution” for those whom 
they employ. As late as 1851, reform being 
in the air, a College committee proposed to 
revive the “poor scholar” element. Mis- 
reading an early document, they looked upon 
these servitors as an essential part of the 
founder’s plan. They proposed to build for 
these contemplated members of the College 
a new quadrangle, to accommodate 60 men, 
each having a single room, and that the 
recently erected schoolroom should be con- 
verted into a dining-hall, where they should 
have all their meals in common. They were 
to be placed under the charge of a special 
vicegerent and two tutors, and to pay the 
College, for board, lodging, and tuition, a 
fixed sum of 601. a year each. A sum was 
also to be set aside for exhibitions to be 
given to deserving members of this new 
class. Here again we find an instance of an 
endeavour to divert one of the school build- 
ings from its proper uses. But in the sequel 
this aspiration of the reforming party was 
to be realized elsewhere, and the later founda- 
tion of Keble College is a living witness to 
their good intentions (Wilson, 127-9, 136, 141, 
150, 183, 245). 

But to return to the end of the sixteenth 
century : in 1586 Thomas Godstow, a Fellow 
and former Demy, was imprisoned by Lord 
Norreys for deer-stealing in the royal forest 
of Shotover. His friends, who had shared 
his poaching exploits, attacked the “ Bear” 
Inn, near All Saints’ Church, where Lord 
Norreys was staying for the July Quarter 
Sessions, but were beaten back by his re- 
tainers to St. Mary’s. 

“Whereupon a great outcrie being raised, the 
Vice-Chancellor [Dr. Bernard], Proctors, and others 
are called, who, rushing suddenly in among the 
Scholars, appeased and sent them away with fair 
words, yet some of them were hurt, and Binks, the 
Lord’s keeper, sorely wounded.” 

By direction of the Vice-Chancellor, all 
scholars were confined to their colleges, and 
Lord Norreys prepared to leave the town. 

‘But the Scholars of Magdalen, being not able to- 
pocket these affronts, went up ape to the top 
of their tower, and, waiting till he should pass by 
towards Ricot, sent down a shower of stones that 
they had picked up, upon him and _ his retinew, 
wounding some and endangering others of their 
lives. It is said that upon the foresight of this. 
storm, divers had got boards, others tables on their 
heads to keep them from it, and that if the Lord 
had not been in his coach or chariot, he would 
certainly have been killed.”—Wood’s ‘ Annals.’ 

It is not surprising that 
‘* the result came to pass, that some of the offenders. 
were severely punished, others expelled, and the 
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Lord with much ado pacified by the sages of the 
University.” 

The College records take no notice of this 
riot ; but on 12 August Godstow received 
leave of absence for a year, and at the next 
election his Fellowship was vacant. Lord 
Norreys, son of Anne Hole yn’s alleged lover, 
was father of a family of famous soldiers, 
two of whom —afterwards Sir Henry and 
Sir Thomas Norreys—had matriculated at 
Magdalen in 1571, being seventeen and 
fifteen years old respectively. 

William Pilsworth, sometime Demy and 
contemporary of Godstow, died Bishop of 
Kildare. Richard Ferrant or Farrant, Demy 
in 1578, was probably son of the famous 
composer of the same names. A Demy of 
the same year, William Sterrell, appears to 
have acted, in after life, under many feigned 
names as a Government spy. A Demy 
of 1589, Anthony Greenway, called also 
Anthony Tilney, and Father Anthony after 
becoming a Jesuit, entered the School when 
eleven years old, and remained in the College 
(so he tells us) for nine. 

About the year 1614, or earlier, new rooms 
were added above the School building for 
the use of Magdalen Hall, then in a very 
flourishing condition. About this time the 
redoubtable Harry Marten, the regicide, a 
native of Oxford, was—according to Wood 
—being “instructed in grammar learning 
in Oxon” before becoming ‘a gentleman- 
commoner of University College.” Was he 
at Magdalen School? From the last-men- 
tioned year until 1617 Francis White, M.A., 
of Magdalen Hail, formerly Demy, and later 
vicar of Ashbury, was Master of the School. 
Heylyn, in his ‘Diary,’ mentions that White 
composed one or more plays, which were 
acted in the President’s lodgings. We may 
suppose his “little eyases” would assist in 
the production of their pedagogue’s pieces : 
«Since we be turn’d cracks,” says Mercury 
to Cupid in ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ 

“‘let’s study to be like cracks: practise their 
language and behaviours, and not with a dead 
imitation: act freely, carelessly, and capriciously, 
as if our veins ran with quicksilver, and not utter 
a phrase, but what shall come forth steep’d in the 
very brine of conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire.” 

For sixteen years from 1632 one John Hyde 
was usher of M.C.S. He was probably third 
son of Sir George Hyde, of Denchworth, 
and had been a contemporary at Magdalen 
Hall of his celebrated kinsman Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon. In 1633 
Henry Chittie, a former Demy, ueathed 
his books to the College, some of which were 
given to the School. A. R. Bayzey. 


(To be continued.) 


“ KABAFUTOED.”—It is worth while to put 
on record an early instance of the use of this 
coined word. ‘‘ Kabafutoed” will, no doubt, 
obtain a vogue if only on account of its 
historical allusiveness. Part of a leader in 
The North China Daily News for 22 July 
runs :— 

“Tt may be taken for granted that Saghalien will 
be completely kabafutoed, and Vladivostock entirely 
surrounded, before the serious discussion of the 
terms of peace begins.” 

While on this subject I should like to pro- 
test against a belief I have noticed in your 
columns that ‘ Hobson-Jobson’ is a reference 
work for all Eastern parlance of the English 
stamp. There pore hardly be a greater 
mistake. When we consider that, besides India, 
there are Burmah, Penang and Singapore, 
Hongkong and Shanghai, to say nothing of 
Japan, and the protean and macaronic jargon 
used, but seldom understood, by the passen- 
gers on board the P. & O. liners, it will be 
readily understood that the man who acts on 
the supposition that Yule and Burnell have 
cast their mantle over all the East is invit- 
ing, philological trouble. Dun Au Coo. 

ongkew. 


“Test Matcn.”—The following statement 
was made by Mr. P. F. Warner in his weekly 
cricket column in 7'he Westminster Gazette of 
19 August :— 

“Until the year 1894 no one had ever heard of a 

‘Test’ match, but during the memorable tour of 
A. FE. Stoddart’s team in Australia in the winter 
of that year the word was first coined, and ever 
since that time we have been accustomed thus to 
speak of an England +. Australia match.” 
It is interesting, of course, to note that Mr. 
Warner “captained ” the team which went to 
Australia last year, and is thus an authority 
on the subject. Cuirron Rossins. 


Frost aND Doncaster Races. — It is an 
old saying hereabout that ‘‘ Frost hangs to 
the tail of the last horse which runs at Don- 
caster.” With the end of the Doncaster race 
week the summer is considered to be quite 
gone, and the frosty season begins. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


GENEALOGICAL ResEARCH.—It is only by 
long practical experience that one learns the 
value of small clues. As an illustration of 
this, many do not note if the executor was 
sworn or affirmed in the probate act. If the 
latter, it denotes a Quaker ; and, in the case 
of an executor being a near relative of the 
testator, it makes it worth while to search 
the grand Quaker Registers at Devonshire 
House. Wills of the members of the Society 
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of Friends can also be picked out by the fact 
that they did not start them with the usual 
invocation, “In the name of God, amen.” 
GERALD FOTHERGILL. 
11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


FarM HELD FOR THREE AND A HALF CEN- 
‘tuRIES. — The following extract from the 
Daily Mail (overseas edition), 23 June, seems 
worthy of a place in ‘N. & QQ! :— 

“A Link with the Past.—The recent death of 
Mr. Benjamin Slade, of Aston Upthorpe, Berks, 
father of the Mayor of Wallingford, has brought to 
light the fact that the farm he had occupied for 
fifty-five years had been handed down in unbroken 
succession from father to son ever since 1553, when 
the lease was renewed by the monks of Cirencester. 
This lease is in possession of the family.” 

It would be interesting to know of other 
instances of the kind. F. 8. SNELL. 

Cape Colony. 

[Many instances of long leases are supplied at 
§ S. xii. 25, 134, 1938, 234, 449; but the tenure of 
the property by one family was not touched on. ] 


*‘Curist’s Hosprrau.”—Two contributors 
at 10S. iii. 480-1, under the heading ‘The 
“Old Bell” Inn, Holborn Hill, write as 
above. This would appear to be wrong. In 
‘The Autobiography oF Leigh Hunt’ (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1861), p. 52, occurs “ Christ 
Hospital (for this is its proper name, and not 
Christ’s Hospital).” Naturally, Christ Hos- 
pital is the form used by Leigh Hunt 
throughout. Dun Au Coo. 

Hongkew. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Portrait oF THE YounGcER Ricu.—At the 
dispersal of the effects of the “Sublime 
Society of Beef Steaks” at Christie’s in 1869 
an engraved portrait of Rich the founder, in 

is dress as a harlequin, was sold for 2/. 4s. 
I am writing a history of Covent Garden 
Theatre, built by Rich, and shall be very 
glad if any one can tell me where a copy of 
this print can be seen. I have tried the 
British Museum Print Collection without 
success. I have also tried in many other 
directions, but all to no purpose. I shall 
esteem it a very great favour if you can help 
me through the medium of your valuable 
publication. H. Saxe WynpHam. 

The Guildhall School of Music, E.C. 


Rev. Jonn Durant.—I am interested in, 
and collecting materials for, a history of 


Congregationalism in Kent, and shall be glad 
of particulars concerning the Rev. John 
Durant, who was minister of the Independent 
Church at Canterbury from 1645 till 1679. 
Granger’s ‘ Biographical History of — 4 
states that he was born about 1620, ordained 
probably at Cambridge, and died about 1686 
or 1687. I have seen three of his published 
works, but none of these contains a memoir 
or any biographical facts. Any information 
or reference to sources from which it may be 
gathered will be welcome, and if any of your 
readers have a portrait of him I shall be 
pleased to secure one. J. WATKINSON, 
The Quinta, Herne Bay. 


CorIsANDE.—Can any one tell me the 
derivation of Corisande? It is occasionally 
used for a Christian name, and it appears, I 
believe, in Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Lothair.’ If 
it is used by other writers, please name them. 


Puzzie Pictures. — Where can I obtain 
such suitable for children ? T. W. 

[At any Sunday-school or educational repository 
or large 


EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. — Now that 
there has been an earthquake in Calabria 
can any one tell me the author of the follow- 
ing lines ?— 

As Dutchmen hear of earthquakes in Calabria, 


And never stop to we 
“ Alack-a-day !” 
M. Few. 


Dowrlges FoR Ucty Women.—I am _ very 
anxious to trace a passage I once read, but 
cannot find now, viz., that women were put 
up by auction to the highest bidder, and the 
result of the bids was disposed of as dowries 
for the uglier and older women, in order that 
they might get married. I hope some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will come to my assistance. 

Jonn. KInG. 

304, Essex Road, N. 


Kir’s Cory Hovust.—This curious name of 
the well-known cromlech near Aylesford, 
Kent, may be of early British or Celtic origin. 
In the ‘History and Antiquities of St. David’s’ 
(Jones & Freeman, 1856) it is said that 
Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod means “huts of the 
Gael.” In the Welsh language c is always 
hard. In modern Welsh cut means “a hovel, 
shed, or hut”; and cotty means a ‘‘cot or 
cottage.” The word house is, of course, Anglo- 
Saxon (hus) and conveys the same idea. Has 
any other and more a ee of the old 
and popular name ever n suggested or 
accepted ? W. R. 

[For the origin of the name see the discussion at 
5th S. ix. 427; x. 49, 133, 289.] 
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‘*CATERPILLERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH.” 
—The title-page of Stephen Gosson’s ‘ School 
of Abuse’ (1579) is worded as follows :— 

“The Shoole of Abuse, Conteining a pleasaunt 
inuective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, lesters, 
ay such like Caterpillers of a Commonwealth,” 

Cc. 
Shakespeare uses this phrase, “ caterpillers 
of the Commonwealth,” of Bushy, Bagot, and 
Green in ‘Richard IL.’ IL. iii. 166. The 
expression is again employed of Empson and 
Dudley in the ‘ Fragmenta Regalia’ of Sir 
Robert Naunton (1628-32), in the following 
passage :— 

“Leicester ]...... his father was that Dudley which 
our histories couple with Empson, and both be much 
infamed for the caterpillars of the commonwealth 
during the reign of Henry VIL,” &c. 

In 1631 Weever also employs the same words 
with reference to the same people. 

Can any of your readers inform me :— 

1. The earliest occasion when these words 
were coupled. 

2. Whether the phrase was, in the sixteenth 
century, a catchword of the time ? 

3. Whether Shakespeare’s use of it can 
reasonably be attributed to his familiarity 
with Gosson’s work ? 

4. Whether the histories of the period, 
previous to the publication of ‘Richard II.’ 
(1597), were in the habit of employing the 
phrase with reference to these or any other 
courtiers, as Naunton implies they did ? 

Shakespeare uses the word “ caterpiller” 
in the same sense in other places, and in 
a most striking manner in ‘2 Henry VI.,’ 
IV. iv. 36, when the passage is compared with 
Gosson’s title, and when it is borne in mind 
that Gosson’s work was an attack upon the 
stage. It seems probable that Shakespeare 
was having a hit Louk in making a Kentish 
man call scholars, lawyers, courtiers, and 
gentlemen ‘false caterpillers.” 

F. W. Baxter. 

170, Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 


Rawpon.—Who_ was Miss Rawdon, who 
married Samuel Hautenville, of Dublin, in 
the eighteenth century? She was related to 
the Earl of Moira. 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE 

13, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


_ Vircit or Verci.?—Which of these two 
is the more correct spelling of the great 
Mantuan’s name? So far back as 1489 
Angelo Poliziano (commonly known as Poli- 
tian) discussed the rival claims of the two 
ages. in his wonderful * Miscellanea,’ and 
the evidence in favour of Vergilius. Sub 


judice adhuc lis est; but the preponderance 


of choice seems to weigh in favour of Virgil. 

And rightly so, as I think. Vergil is hyper- 

pedantic. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Carey or Cary.—Capt. John Bailie, of 
Innishargie, co. Down (b. 1663, d. 1687), 
married Catherine Carey or Cary (d. 1691). 
Did the said Catherine belong to the Falk- 
land, Hunsdon, or Monmouth families of 
Carey, or to the branch that migrated to 
Donegal in the seventeenth century? Any 
information as to her parentage will be 
gratefully received. KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick, lreland. 


Mrynistnks.—Every one is familiar with 
Longfellow’s short poem ‘The Burial of the 
Minnisink,’ descriptive of Indian life. In 
what part of North America did these 
Indians live? They are not mentioned 
among the races or tribes enumerated in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

W. D. SprinGetr. 

St. Matthew’s Vicarage, 67, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Merepay, CHRISTIAN NAME.—I have come 
across the singular name Mereday. Whence 
comes it ? R. B—r. 


AtmansA.—Who was he? He has no niche 
in that temple of fame the ‘D.N.B.,’ but he 
is referred to in a, to me, singularly dis- 
appointing book, ‘Toledo and Madrid: their 
Records and Romances.’ The author asserts, 
with reference to Charles I.’s abortive Spanish 
match :— 

‘*Oddly enough, the record which says most upon 
the subject, and is obviously the most reliable, 
is least consulted of any. I mean the letters of 
Almansa, which continued to be written at intervals 
4 our countryman’s sojourn at Madrid.” 

Unless Almansa be a pseudonym for Howel 
here is another source for delectation on the 

art of Don FLorENcIO DE Unacon, who not. 
te ago (10 §. iii. 48) was interesting him- 
self and us in the details of Charles’s romantic 
expedition. Sr. SWITHIN. 


Joun Vaus, GRAMMARIAN.—A copy of the 
first edition of “Rudimenta puerorum in 
artem grammaticam per Joannem Vaus 
Scotum,” printed in Paris by Badius Ascen- 
sius in 1522, was in the library of the late 
David Laing, and was sold at Sotheby’s, 
12 December, 1879, but has not been traced. 
I fail to find the edition in any public 
library. 

The second edition (Paris, Badius Ascensius, 
1531) and the third edition (Paris, Robert 
Masselin, 1553) are in the library of the 
University of Aberdeen. The fourth edition 
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(Edinburgh, Robert Lekprevik, 1566) is given 
by Mr. J. P. Edmond (‘Annals of Scottish 
Printing,’ p. 230) on the authority of McCrie 
(‘ Life of Knox,’ 1855, p. 3), but no copy has 
been traced. 

Information is desired as to the where- 
abouts of copies of the first and fourth 
editions. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


AutuHors oF Quotations WANTED :— 

Last eve | paused beside a blacksmith’s door, 

And heard the ringing anvil’s vesper chime. 

In which of Mrs. E. B. Browning’s works 
do these lines occur ?— 
She never found fault with you, never implied 
Your Wrong by her Right ; and yet menat her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer. AB 


Love that groweth unto faith ; 
Love that seeth over death; 
Love that, with his longing eyes, 
Looks on into Paradise. 
R. A. Ports. 


The tombs of McClean and McLeod, 
Of McCleod and McClean, 
They lie in the cloud and the rain, 
In the mist of the dim sea-shroud. 
Cur. WATSON. 
264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


Omar Kuyayyam.— What books can be read 
analyzing and critically animadverting on 
the ‘ Rubdiyat’ of Omar Khayyam ? 

(‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,’ translated 
Lj Edward FitzGerald, with a commentary by 
. M. Batson, and a biographical introduction b 
E. D. Ross (Methuen, 1900), will be found useful. 
A bibliography of the subject and notes appear 
in the French translation in verse by Fernand 

Henry (Paris, J. Maisonneuve, 1903. ] 


Ceremony At Rreon.—Wilfrid, the founder 
and first Abbot of Ripon, was exiled in 
A.D. 678, but was allowed to return ten years 
afterwards. He died at Oundle, and was 
buried at Ripon. This return from exile 
seems to have been commemorated by the 
inhabitants, for in a little book published in 
1801 we are told :— 

“On the Saturday following Lammas-day, the 
effigy of St. Wilfrid is brought into the Town, with 
great ceremony, the inhabitants go out to meet it, 
with a band of music, &c.”—‘ Tourist’s Guide to 
Ripon,’ p. 5. 

Can any one tell me when this ceremony 
was discontinued ? AYEARR. 


First Nationat ANTHEM.—I am_ very 
desirous of knowing whether there was a 
national anthem before ‘ God save the King.’ 
If so, what was it under Elizabeth and in the 
days of the Stuarts? Your valuable paper 


will probably be able to give me the wished- 
for information. . E. LANDOLPHE. 


Fame.— Is the correct representation a 
woman in flowing garments floating through 
the air, blowing a trumpet. and holding a 
wreath? Can you kindly inform me? 

H. J. BARKER. 

[In ‘Samson Agonistes’ Dalila says :— 

Fame, if not double-faced, is double-mouthed, 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds ; 
On both his wings, one black, the other white, 
Bears greatest names in his wild aery flight. ] 


‘Tue CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.’—Charles 
Reade, in the concluding sentences of this 
novel, has some words in praise of Erasmus. 
He says, for example, “Some of the best 
scenes in this new book are from his medieval 
pen, and illumine the pages where they 
come.” Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say what 
particular scenes of the novel are here 
referred to, and what are the parallels in 
the works of Erasmus ? W. B. 


Traty “A GEOGRAPHICAL EXPRESSION.’ 
—Mr. Justin McCarthy in his ‘ Reign of 
Queen Anne’ writes (chap. iii.) that, at the 
time that sovereign came to the throne, 
‘“‘Ttaly was divided among various lords and 
masters, and indeed her very name was only, 
as Metternich long after declared it to be, a 
geographical definition.” But was not the 
phrase “ geographical expression”? and when 
and where did Metternich first use it ? 

POLITICIAN. 


Denny Faminry.—In Lodge’s excellent 
pedigree of the Denny family and _ else- 
where it is stated that Robert, sixth son 
of Sir Edmond Denny, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, was born on 13 December, 1501, 
and having died (apparently unmarried) 
was buried in St. Mary’s Undershaft, Lon- 
don. He is not mentioned in his father’s 
will, 1520, from which it would seem pro- 
bable that he was then dead. In the Denny 
pedigree in the ‘Visitation of Norfolk, 1563 
and 1613,’ Harl. MS. 1552, this Robert Denny 
is descri as having been buried in 
St. Andrew's Undershaft, and to have 
married, and had a son Thomas Denny, 
“buried by his father.” Evidently he had 
been confused with a Sir Robert Dennie, 
Knt., who, with Thomas his son, was buried 
in St. Andrew’s in 1421 (Speed’s ‘Survey of 
London’). But to the original MS. of the 
Visitation an addition has been made, in @ 
different ink, by an apparently later hand. 
This gives as wife to Robert Denny “ Frances, 
dau. Trigham [or Tresham], Esq., of co. 
Northants,” and makes him have a second 
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son William, who, by a Barney of Reedham, 
Norfolk, had Thomas and Syndrack Denny, 
who left numerous issue. This whole pedi- 

ree, addition and all, is printed in the 

arleian Society’s ‘ Visitation of Norfolk.’ 
I should be much obliged for any evidence 
either corroborating or disproving this inter- 
polated descent. I am myself inclined to 
think that this unconsidered younger son, 
Robert Denny, has been made by some 
enterprising genealogist a peg whereupon 
to hang a pedigree. 


(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 
6, Wilton Terrace, Dubiin. 


Beglies. 
WHEEL AS A SYMBOL IN 


(10 §. iv. 167.) 


In Greek temples the wheel was placed as 
an emblem of the sun. It was borrowed 
from Egypt. The sacred cakes of the Greeks 
were impressed with a wheel. It is on an 
Italian vase of archaic Greek style (Birch, 
‘Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in 
the British Museum’). It is found on coins 
of Thrace and Beeotia (Head, ‘Greek Coins’), 
and on coins of Agrigentum and Lucria 
(Head, ‘ Historia Numismatic’). The wheel 
emblem was also used by the Romans. It 
appears on coins of Alba Fucintis, Umbria, 
and Etruria (Head, ‘Hist. Num.’); also on 
coins of the Calpurnia Gens, ¢. B.c. 89, and 
of Massila (Babelon, ‘ Mo. Con.’). It is found 
on Egyptian Gnostic gems, one form being a 
griftin rolling a wheel. The Scandinavian 
god Seator’s emblem is a wheel. The Saxon 
god of the sun had a wheel of fire. It is 
ound in the car of Juggernaut. Buddha is 
king of the wheel, and is called the divine 
wheel, the precious wheel of religion (Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, 1881, vol. xxii.). It is found 
on Gaulish coins before 3B.c. 350 (Head). 
Seator or Saturn held the wheel in his hand, 
as so engraved (Saturday Magazine, vol. iv. 
p. 240). Acoin of the British king Tascio- 
vanus has a chariot-wheel on it (Knight, 
*Old England,’ vol. i). At Urswick, Fur- 
ness, is a Druidical stone structure in the 
form of a wheel, 250ft. in diameter, with a 
central circular nave and nine irregularspokes 
(Archewologia, vol. xxxi. p. 449). A sculp- 
ture of a Buddhist wheel with the mystic 
chattah over it is in India (Scribner). The 
wheel as a religious symbol arose from 
the course of the sun. Joshua went round 
Jericho, probably with the sun. The 
Jews are said to march seven times 
round their coffined dead ; and the bride 
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to go three times round the bride- 
room, and he three times round her. At 

‘onz, on the Moselle, and at Trier, it was an 
old custom till lately to carry a large wheel, 
enveloped in straw, on Midsummer Eve to 
the top of the hill, set it on fire, and roll it 
down into the Moselle to procure luck for 
the harvest (Scrijner). A Roman mosaic 
floor at Morton, near Brading, Isle of Wight, 
shows a bearded astrologer, seated, near a 
wheel on a column, with a globe, brazier, 
rod, and cup (Price, ‘Guide to the Roman 
Villa,’ 1881, pp. 20, 23). Meant for Hip- 
parchus? On the Antonine column at Rome 
are seen Germans throwing wheels from 
their ramparts upon Roman soldiers (‘ Cas- 
sell’s Historical Educator,’ 1854, vol. i. 
p. 370). Apuleius, speaking of the mysteries 
of Isis, says the sacred formula contained 
“marks of notes, intricately knotted, re- 
volving in the manner of a wheel, * Meta- 
morphosis,’ lib. ii.” (Hurd, Warburton’s 
‘Divine Legation,’ 1847, vol. ii. p. 200). 

The wheel of Ezekiel evidently symbolized 
Providence, and from it we have our splendid 
wheel windows, as in Westminster Abbey 
transepts. The proper number of spokes 
seems to have been twelve, with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac between them, as at 
St. Augustine’s, Paris, St. Denis, &. On 
the screen top in St. Agnes’, Kennington, 
are two large wheels. In Westminster 
Cathedral the wheels are sculptured on the 
column capitals. Many wheels are on the 
religious Buddhistic sculptures, from an 
Indian tope, on the grand staircase in the 
British Museum. D. M. J 


The wheel is essentially a purely mystical 
symbol, which has been adopted in some form 
in most religions. The wheels of Ezekiel are 
typical. The Wheel of Fortune, the tenth of | 
the Tarot Trumps, is the conscious or uncon- 
scious begetter of many symbolic wheels. 
The cross within a circle of the Rosicrucians 
isa wheel. The “rose” windows in cathe- 
dral churches are wheels. The cirele, a 
symbol of eternity, is a wheel. All have 
mystic meanings—meanings derived from 
what may be called the bed-rock of religious 
feeling. But those meanings are unknown, 
and unnecessary, to the multitude. 

E. E. Street. 


The wheel does not occur in Louisa Twin- 
ing’s ‘Symbols and Emblems of Christian 
Art,’ one of the best authorities upon that 
subject. But a cherub standing upon a 


wheel may be seen in the fifteenth-century 
painted-glass south window of the ante- 
chapel at New College, Oxford. Husenbeth, 
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in ‘Emblems of Saints’ (third edition, 1882), 
quotes the following canonized persons 
who have the wheel for their symbol: 
SS. Catherine, Donatus, Euphemia, Encra- 
tida, Quintin, and Willigis. 

In Parker's ‘Glossary of Terms’ (1869), 
under ‘ Window,’ we read :— 

“An elegant form, not uncommon in cathedrals 
and large churches in the Middle Ages, is called a 
rose window. It is circular, the mullions converg- 
ing towards the centre, like the spokes of a wheel ; 
hence the name Catherine or wheel window, some- 
times given to it.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Since the martyrdom of St. Catherine, who 
was put to death by torture on a revolving 
wheel for her public confession of Christianity, 
the wheel has been generally regarded as an 
emblem of a continuous faith. I have also 
heard it described as the emblem of a stead- 
fast faith, throwing out a radiancy of bright- 
ness by its revolutions in the midst of darkness 
and doubt ; hence the wheel windows in our 
churches and the catherine-wheel fireworks, 
formerly so popular at village church festivals. 

Dr. Brewer gives the wheel as the emblem 
of several saints in addition to St. Cathe- 
rine. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in his ‘ Axial-Polarity 
of Man’s Word-Embodied-Ideas and its Teach- 
ings’ (Kegan Paul & Co., 1887), draws up a 
system of which is described 
throughout by means of diagrams of wheels. 

e axis of the diagram wheel bears the 
name of a central idea ; the spokes, the quali- 
ties connected with it ; and the outer circle 
those evolved from the connexion, the direc- 
tion of the revolution being indicated by 
means of arrows —certainly an ingenious 
adaptation of the Christian emblem to the 
evolution of Positivist ideas. 

G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


There is a long but interesting extract on 
‘Praying by Machinery’ in the Christian 
Remembrancer, exxviii., taken from Egerton’s 
‘Tour through Spiti.’ 

A description of the ‘Japanese Praying 
Wheel’ is given in Sunday at Home for 1858. 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


§. iv. 229).—By the Hindhead 
local tradition of my day (forty to fifty years 
ago), the cross was placed on the spot where 
a sailor was murdered. D. 


The aoe with the grotesque head is 
evidently the one known as ‘‘ Willie Winter’s 


stob,” standing on the moorland to the south 


of Elsdon, a village situated near Morpeth, 
Northumberland. It appears that a little 
over a century ago a man named William 
Winter, a broom maker and hawker, together 
with some women of the gang to which he 
belonged, murdered an old woman named 
Margaret Crozier at a place called the Raw, 
near Elsdon. The circumstantial evidence 
upon which Winter was convicted lay chiefly 
in the fact that Robert Hindmarsh, a shep- 
herd boy, had noticed and counted the 
number and curious arrangement of the 
nails in his shoes, and had also been struck 
by the shape of the knife with which he was 
eating his lunch in the sheepfold on the day 
preceding that of the murder. As the 
description given by Hindmarsh of the 
peculiar arrangement of the nails corre- 
sponded with that of the footprints  dis- 
covered on the scene of the murder, Winter 
was arrested. After lying in Newcastle Jail 
for about a year, he and his accomplices were 
tried and condemned. They were hung upon 
the Town Moor, Winter confessing his guilt. 
The body of the murderer was then carried 
to Elsdon Moor, and hung in chains on the 
gibbet which overlooks the scene of the 
murder and can be seen from a long distance 
around. 

As the body dropped to pieces the shep- 
herds buried the fragments on the moor, and 
when it had entirely disappeared a frightful 
eftigy in wood was hung up to remind the 
country-side of the murderer’s doom. This 
too, in the course of time fell to pieces ; and 
now the figure of a Moor’s head, erected by 
the late Sir Walter Trevelyan, dangles in its 
place. W. B. GERIsH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


On the Old North Road (Ermyne Street), 
about one mile north of the village o 
Caxton, and a few yards south of the 
junction with the road from Cambridge to 
St. Neots, in a bleak and lonely spot, Caxton 
Gibbet is still to be seen. x. W. & 


About the middle of the eighteenth century 
three men who robbed the North mail near 
the Chevin, over against Belper, were all 
executed and hung in chains on one gibbet 
on the top of the mountain, and it is recorded 
that a friendly hand set fire one night to the 
gibbet, which, with all three bodies well satu- 
rated with pitch, was burnt to ashes, leaving 
only the irons and chains remaining. (Zhe 
Antiquary, November, 1890, quoted in 
‘Hanging in Chains,’ by Albert Hartshorne, 
1891, p. 83.) 

At the beginning of the last century 
the stone platform whereon the ifax 
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gibbet was erected was still standing in 
the neighbourhood of the present Gibbet 
Lane, and the axe was for a_ long 
time preserved in the house of the lord’s 
bailiff (J. S. Fletcher’s ‘ Picturesque York- 
shire’). Parts of the irons which were used 
in the execution of the highwayman Spence 
Broughton, on Attercliffe Common in 1792, 
are still preserved at Doddington Hall. near 
Lincoln. This was again in Gibbet Lane; 
and there was a Gibbet Lane near Saxilby, 
in Lincolnshire. The Halifax gibbet is now 
preserved in the museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Hartshorne, in consequence of the 
rarity of representations of gibbets, thought 
it desirable to mention examples in the works 
of Thomas Bewick, ‘ British Birds,’ edit. 1832, 
vol. i. In a tail-piece to the account of the 
Alpine vulture, p. 53, a gibbet is shown in 
the distance ; and in five other tail-pieces 
gibbets are represented in the distance. Mr. 
Hartshorne distinguishes the gallows, as the 
thing upon which men suffer, from the ilbet, 
the object on which they are set forth. Hence 
to yibbet a person by calling attention to 
delinquencies. J. HompeN MacMIcHAkL. 


Frencu Revotvution Porrery (10t §, iv. 
228).—See Catalogue of Musée Carnavalet 
(Ville de Paris), where there is a fine collec- 
tion of this well-known earthenware. There 
are enormous numbers of series of this 

ttery, for no other was in use in Revo- 
utionary France. D. 


About the beginning of August last I saw 
in a curiosity-snop window at Christchurch, 
Bournemouth, close by the old Priory church, 
a small collection of similar plates with 
these revolutionary mottoes in French, and I 
remember wondering how they came to be 
for sale in such an old-world quiet corner of 
England. J. HoLpDEN MacMICHAEL. 

A. R. and Mr. R. PIERpoINT also 
refer to the Musée Carnavalet. 


J. H. Curistre (10% §. iv. 189).—The duel 
between J. H. Christie and J. Scott took 
place on 16 February, 1821, in a field between 
“Chalk Farm” Tavern and Primrose Hill. 
Scott received a wound, from the effects of 
which he died on the following 3 March. 
The cause of the quarrel was a series of 
articles which appeared in The London Maga- 
zine, of which Scott was the avowed editor, 
discussing the conduct and management of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which its editor, J. G. 
Lockhart, regarded as offensive to his feelings 
and injurious to his honour. In all the 
attendant circumstances relating to the) 


quarrel Christie acted as the friend of Lock- 
hart. The duel, the evidence at the coroner’s 
inquest, and the trial of Christie at the Old 
Bailey, when a verdict of “ Not guilty” was 
returned, will be found described at length 
in ‘The History of Duelling,’ by J. G. 
Milligen (1841), ii. 244-52. 
T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


This duel is noticed in Walford and Thorn- 
bury’s ‘Old and New London,’ 1875 (i. 64), 
and is also chronicled in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates,’ 1881 (Thimm, ‘Bibliography of 
the Art of Fence,’ 1891). W. C. Bz. 


A full report of the trial and evidence of 
the witnesses would be given in the ‘ Old 
Bailey Session Papers,’ from 1730 to 1834, in 
116 vols., which may be consulted in the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

By far the best account of the whole 
circumstances of this duel was contributed 
by Mr. J. F. George to Zhe Aberdeen Weekly 
Journal, 9 December, 1903. I once wrote an 
account of the affair to 7’he Scots Observer. 

J. M. 


Mr. SoutHam will find a full report of the 
duel, the trial, and verdict in Zhe Gentle- 
man's Magazine for March and April, 1821. 
The extracts would be too long for the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but should Mr. SourHam care 
to drop me a line, I should be very pleased 
to copy out and forward the story. 

Hersert B. Ciayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


An account of the duel will be found in 
‘The Field of Honor: being a Complete and 
Comprehensive History of Duelling in all 
Countries,’ by Major Ben C. Truman (New 
York, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1884), ch. ix. 
e 161; and in W. Toone’s ‘Chronological 

istorian’ (1826), ii. 668-9. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 

[See also Mr. Lucas’s just issued ‘ Life of Charles 
Lamb, ii. 35.] 


“THE SCREAMING SKULL” (10% §, iv. 107, 
194).—Mr. Martin, in referring to the 
“screaming skull” of Warbleton Priory, 
Sussex, asks if this be the only instance of a 
“screaming skull” known in England. In 
my work on ‘The Haunted Homes and 
Family Traditions of Great Britain’ he will 
find some kindred legends, especially of the 
well-known “screaming skull” of Bettiscombe 
House, near Bridport, Dorset. Miss Garnett, 
accompanied by her father, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, visited and personally inspected 
the Bettiscombe skull in August, 1883, and 
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kindly furnished me the very interesting 
account of it which appears in the above- 
named work. In ‘Historic Romance’ 
Mr. William Andrews devotes a chapter to 
‘Skull Superstitions,’ and therein alludes to 
the subject of ‘‘ screaming skulls.” 

J. H. Incram. 


I can record a comparatively modern 
instance of these unaccountable disturb- 
ances, though unfortunately unable to give 
the precise date, and our Editor wisely 
expects chapter and verse to be given 
in the book of the chronicles of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Some years since the household of Mr. Glad- 
wyn Jebb, the great traveller, was much 
disturbed by nocturnal noises. These were 
supposed to arise from an idol which had 
been looted from an Aztec city, and had 
witnessed cruel and bloody sacrifices. At 
length it was got rid of, and the unearthly 
noises ceased. I mentioned this to a friend 
in Oxford on my seeing on the staircase of 
his house a Chinese idol. 

JouNn PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


YORKSHIRE SPELLINGS (10% §. iv. 104).— 
Bing is used for the literary form écn in 
Kesteven, or was so half a century ago. It 
was corn-bing, flour-bing, bread-bing. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


QUILLIN oR QuILLAN: NAME AND ARMS 
(10 §. iv. 206).—Llyn Cwellyn is the largest 
lake on the road from Beddgellert to Car- 
narvon. At the upper end stood the house 
of Cae-uwch-y-Llyn, the Fort above the Lake, 
which, by contraction, forms Cwellyn. This 
was once the residence of the Quellyns, a 
family supposed to be extinct. In my late 
husband’s collection of North Wales pedi- 
grees I find the pedigree of re of 
Quellyn, ending with Philip Quellyn, 1766, 
who had a son. His Christian name is not 
given, but he is stated to have died without 
issue. The Quellyns, originally Williamses 
of Quellyn, changed their patronymic, and 
called themselves, after their estate, Quellyns 
of Quellyn. This was done by some other 
Welsh families — for instance, Branas of 
Branas, Crogan of Crogan, Anwyl of Anwyl, 
&e., in order to distinguish themselves from 
the Williamses, Morgans, Lloyds, Hugheses, 
and Joneses all round. 

The Quellyns derived from Griffith, the 
brother of Hwlkyn Lloyd, ancestor of the 
family of Glynn of Glynlyffon, co. Carnarvon, 
sons of Tudor Goch, descended from Cilmyn 
Droed Ddu. The arms are the same as those 
of Glynn of Glynlyffon—viz., Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Argent, an eagle displayed 


sable; 2 and 3, Argent, three brands 
raguly, fired proper; on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Argent, a human leg, couped at the 
thigh, in allusion to the descent from Cilmyn 
Droed Ddu—Cilmyn with the black leg. 
SWINNERTON HUGHEs, 
91, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


MecQuillin is the English, and MacUidhilin 
or MacUighilin the Gaelic orthography, 
Uidhilin or Uighilin being popularly sup- 
posed to mean Llewelyn. In O’Donovan’s 
edition of the ‘ Four Masters,’ under the year 
1310, the legendary account of the origin of 
this family is quoted from Duald MacFirbis, 
viz., that its founder, who was of Dalriad 
descent, passed over into Wales, where his 
posterity remained until about the year 
1172, when a branch of them returned and 
settled in the same county (Antrim) from 
which their ancestor had emigrated centuries 
before. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


De Bourgo is mentioned several times in 
Campbell’s ‘O’Connor’s Child, and there is 
reference both to De Bourgo and to De Courcy 
in the notes to that poem :— 


“The house of O’Connor had a right to boast of 
their victories over the English. It was a chief of 
the O'Connor race who gave a check to the English 
champion, De Courcy, so famous for his personal 
streugth, and for cleaving a helmet at one blow of 
his sword, in the presence of the Kings of France 
and England, when the French champion declined 
the combat with him. Though ultimately con- 
quered by the English under De Bourgo, the 
Foun had also humbled the pride of that name 
on a memorable occasion, viz., when Walter de 
Bourgo, an ancestor of that De Bourgo who won 
the battle of Athunree, had become so insolent as 
to make excessive demands upon the territories of 
Connaught.” 

“‘The greatest effort ever made bythe ancient 
Irish to regain their native independence was made 
at the time when they called over the brother of 
Robert Bruce from Scotland. William de Bourgo, 
brother to the Earl of Ulster, and Richard de 
Bermingham, were sent against the main body of 
the native insurgents, who were headed rather than 
commanded by Felim O'Connor. The important 
battle, which decided the subjection of Ireland, 
took place on 10 August, 1315.” 9 

E. YARDLEY. 


Tue GREYFRIARS BuRIAL-GRoUND (10% 8. 
iv. 205).— The interesting discovery noted 
by Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS is of some topo- 
graphical importance. I know of no con- 
temporary record that mentions a graveyard 
as attached to the Friary, and yet it is 
impossible that the large number of friars 
and dependents who belonged to the founda- 
tion during the three hundred years of its 
existence could have all been buried inside 
the church. Mr. J. Gough Nichols, in his 
preface to the ‘Chronicle of the Grey Friar 
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ef London’ (Camden Society, 1852), p. xv, 
says: “The corpse of the holy Maid of Kent 
was interred in their cemetery, as were 
several of the Northern rebels.” But when 
veference is made to the text, we find (p. 37) 
that the holy maid was buried ‘‘ at the Gray 
freeres,” no mention being made of the actual 
spot, while it was (p. 41) only the “quarters” 
of the Northern rebels (with the exception of 
Sir Thomas Percy) that were “ burryd at the 
Gray Freeres in the clowster on the North 
syde in the pamet [pavement ?].” No mention 
in either case is made of a cemetery or grave- 
yard ; but the question arises whether the 

raveyard of the parish of Christ Church, 
Newgate, which was the Gray Friars’ church 
under another name, may not have been 
identical with the graveyard of the Friary. 
The burial registers of Christ Church begin 
in 1540, so interments must have taken place 
before the foundation of the church in 1546. 
According to Mrs. Basil Holmes (*‘ London 
Burial Grounds,’ 1896, p. 316), this graveyard 
was situated on the site of the western end 
of the church of the Gray Friars. Mr. 
ABRAHAMS may be able to say how far this 
topographical indication agrees with his 
observations. Another burial-place in the 
immediate vicinity was that belonging to 
the church of St. Nicholas Shambles. Stow 
(‘Survey,’ Thoms’s edition, p. 118) records 
that this church was pulled down, and that 
“in place whereof, and of the churchyard, 
many fair houses are now built in a court 
with a wall, in the midst whereof the church 
stood.” But this was more to the south, near 
Newgate Street. On the whole, I am inclined 
to believe that the remains which have been 
recently discovered belonged to those persons 
who, like the Northern rebels, were buried 
in the cloisters of the Friary, which were 
situated close to the southern boundary 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

F. PrrpEavux. 


Mr. AtecK ABRAHAMS might possibly re- 
<eive help in his investigations by the 
perusal of an article on Grey Friars which 
a in Zhe Builder of 10 October, 1885. 
Thence I extract the following paragraph :— 
“A faithful copy plan lies before us dated 1540. 
Grey Friars Church Yard is marked thereon as 
without the City Wall and Ditch, being situated 
westwards of * The Walke,’ leading through a gate- 
way in the London Wall to St. Bartholomew’s.” 

JouHn T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PHILIPPINA: PHILopm@NA (10% iii. 406, 
471).—In 1881, when journeying from San 
Francisco to New York vid Panama, we had 
on board a young lady who had spent the 


greater part of her eighteen agree in Japan. 
She was American by birth, and had an 
Irish name. She played the game with great 
success, and invariably used three syllables— 
no doubt the /tllipeen of Bartlett. 
Dun Au Coo. 
Hongkew. 


Sr. PAULINUS AND THE SwaLe (10 §. iv. 
168).—Northern historians appear to have no 
doubt that Paulinus laved converts in the 
Yorkshire Swale. The Venerable Bede, than 
whom I suppose there can be no better 
authority, says that certain things happened 
in the province of the Deiri, where he was 
often with the king, and “ baptized in the 
river Swale, which runs by the village of 
Cataract,” a place identified with Catterick 
(bk. ii. ch. xiv.). The learned Edward Chur- 
ton accepts this statement in his ‘Early 
English Church’ (p. 54); and Canon Raine, 
who I think never wrote uncritically, refers 
both to Bede and Churton in ‘ Fasti Ebora- 
censes’ (p. 43), and states of Paulinus: ‘*In 
the province of Deira, where a great portion 
of his time was passed, he would generally 
be baptizing at Catterick or Tanfield (Dona- 
field), in the Swale and Yore.” 

In default of contemporary parish registers 
it is difficult to quote any trustworthy autho- 
rity for the number of the converts and for 
the year and the time of year of their ad- 
mission to the Church. Sr. SwITHIN. 


There can be no question that it was the 
Yorkshire Swale in which Paulinus, “ the 
Apostle of the North of England,” baptized 
his converts, and he thus immersed them 
because, as Bede says, “as yet, oratories or 
fonts could not be made in the early infancy 
of the Church in those parts.” It is recorded 
by Bede that “in the province of Deiri also” 
(the whole tract of country between the Tyne, 
the Ribble, and the Humber), ‘* where he was 
wont often to be with the King (Edwyn), 
Paulinus baptized in the river Swale, which 
runs by the village Cataract.” That Dews- 
bury was one of the places where multitudes 
flocked to him to receive baptism is attested 
by the inscription, formerly extant, to that 
effect on the Dewsbury Cross. 

As to the Kentish converts and St. Augus- 
tine, Dr. Whitaker, in his ‘ History of Whal- 
ley,’ observes that Augustine seems to have 
been to the monks what the Theban Hercules 
was to the Greeks, an object of fond and 
thoughtless devotion, on whom they were 
anxious to accumulate the exploits, and to 
divert the honours, of his brethren. Thus, 


precisely in another instance nearly akin to 
the present, they have adorned him with 
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trophies not his own. ‘In one Christmas 
Day,” says a fragment quoted by Camden 
(Gibson’s ed., vol. i. p. 88), “ Austin baptized 
above ten thousand men, and consecrated the 
river Swale.” “Yet,” says Whitaker, “the 
whole story, with concomitant circumstances, 
is related of Paulinus by Bede, whose autho- 
rity is incontestable ” (vol. i. bk. ii. ch. i. p. 69). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


This was the river Swayle in Yorkshire. 
See Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ bk. ii. 
ch. xiv. In the translation by the Rev. L. 
Gidley (Parker & Co.) a foot-note identifies 
the village as Catterick Bridge, near Rich- 
mond, the site of the Roman station Cata- 
ractonium. Paulinus was then Archbishop 
of York. 

The Swayle in Kent is not a river, but an 
estuary dividing the Isle of Sheppey from 
the mainland. Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 

J. Rapcuiirre refers to Bohn’s edition of 
Bede, p. 98.) 


“ PICCANINNY: ” ITS ORIGIN §S. iv. 27, 
128).—Spanish pequero, Portuguese pequeno, 
and Italian piceino, though not necessarily 
of Celtic origin, may be wrverwandt, 
originally akin, or cognate with Cymric or 
Welsh dychan, bechan, bach, old Irish Zece, 
modern Lrish beay, Gaelic beag, Manx Leg, 
Breton diehan, little, small. According 
to Diez-Scheler’s ‘Comparative Dictionary 
of the Romance Languages’ (1878, fourth 
edition), Italian piccino or piccolo (as well'as 
the Spanish and Portuguese cognate) are 
derived from picco, pointed, and from Latin 
punctulum, a little point. 

As to piccaninny, a negro child, it may be 
compared with Cymric dachyen, pl. bechyyn 
(from bach + dim. term. cen=cyn, can), a 
little boy (cf. Silvan Evans’s * Welsh-English 
Dictionary,’ Carmarthen, 1888). H. Kress. 


This word is an English corruption in 
spelling. The original phrase was pegueia 
niia—little child. Any one familiar with the 
Spanish colloquial habit of dropping the last 
syllable when a word ends with a vowel will 
know at once how the English made the 
word. The word picayune was derived in 
the same way, pequeiio uno=a little one (coin). 

JOHN MALONE. 

New York. 


_ Asan illustration of this term being used 
in England, allow me to mention a small 
wood engraving in one of Hood’s ‘ Comic 
Annuals,’ date, perhaps, 1836. In this is 


represented a black doll suspended as a sign 
efore a marine-store-dealer’s shop, and a 
negro, armed with a cudgel, saying, “ What 


for you hang de piccaninny?” Why the 
“piccaninny ” was usually adopted as a sign 
by such dealers I cannot say. 
JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Parish Recorps NEGLEcCTED (10% §. iv. 
186).—My experience confirms this ; but, sad 
as neglect is, destruction is worse. Manor 
court rolls are constantly being sent to the 
waste-paper merchant to be reduced to pulp. 
Some solicitors cannot read the old deeds, 
and they think it safer to have them de- 
stroyed. The Local Record Committee would 
not face this question because they considered 
them the private muniments of the lord of 
the manor, not remembering that copyholders 
might have an interest in the rolls ; in fact, 
a presentment was once made by the homage 
of Wimbledon that the rolls be moved from 
Wandsworth Church to Putney because of 
damp. This, I think, shows that the copy- 
holders have an interest in the rolls. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 


CHESS BETWEEN MAN AND HIS MAKER (10% 
S. iv. 169).—The passage which Mr. C. M. 
Hvupson has seen is no doubt to be found 
in Huxley’s ‘Lay Sermons,’ &c., in that 
entitled ‘A Liberal Education.’ In it Huxley 
utilizes Retzsch’s picture as an illustration of 
his view of human life. The laws of nature 
are the rules of the game, and the opponent 
no fiend, but one just and patient but re- 
morseless. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


DICKENS OR WILKIE CoL.ins? (10% §. iii. 
207, 278.)—The following is taken from 
Richard Herne Shepherd’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Dickens,’ 1880, p. 33 :— 

“©The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices.’ 
Printed in Household Words, October, 1857 (vol. xvi. 
pp. 313, 337, 361, 385, 409). ‘To the first of these 
papers Dickens contributed all up to the top of the 
second column of page 316; to the second, all up to 
the white line in the second column of page 340; to 
the third, all except the reflections of Mr. Idle 
(363-5); and the whole of the fourth part. All the 
rest was by Mr. Wilkie Collins.’—Forster.” 
Ropert PIeRPOINT. 


An Earty Dtc- 
TIONARY (10% §. iv. 143).—Dr. ABBoTT is 
incorrect in stating that this stupid dic- 
tionary, the discovery of which he announced 
to me some six months ago, was ‘the first 
attempt to construct a Basque dictionary of 
any kind.” Even if he can prove that it was 
written before that of Pouvreau, which also 
comes chiefly from Leigarraga’s New Testa- 
ment, and ought to be published without 
delay, he has overlooked the valuable glos- 
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sary of Leicarraga himself, and the dictionary 
of Rafael Micoleta or Nicoleta, which be- 
longed to Sir T. Browne and his son-in-law 
Owen Brigstocke, and is kept in the British 
Museum. Of this there are three editions, 
printed at Gerona, Barcelona, and Sevilla 
respectively. Its date is Bilbao, 1653. An 
improved reprint is much to be desired. 
Moreover, there is mention on p.161 of the 
‘Bibliographie de la Langue Basque,’ by J. 
Vinson, of a Baskish-Castilian-French-Latin 
dictionary by J. D’Etcheberri, medical doctor 
of Sara, which Don M. de Larramendi had 
seen before 1745, and which M. Vinson 
thought may have been one that was also 
seen by Pouvreau about 1660. This manu- 
script belongs to the Franciscans of Zarauz 
in Guipuscoa, where it was found last May 
by my friend Don Julio de Urquijo ¢ Ibarra, 
of St. Jean de Luz, who describes it in an | 
offprint of seven pages published in May, | 
1905, at San Sebastian, and appears to take | 
it for granted that it was written after the 
time of Edward Lhwyd. Further criticism 
will perhaps decide whether M. Vinson’s con- 
jecture as to the origin of this dictionary, 
which Don Julio de Urquijo wishes to pub- 
lish, was well founded. In compiling my 
work on Leicarraga’s verb I have noted 
many infallible proofs of his knowledge of 
the Greek text of the New Testament. 
Epwarp Dopason. 


_ Joun porsonep sy A Toap (10 
iv. 168).—An early authority for this story 
is the ‘Chronicle of St. Albans, printed by | 
Caxton in 1502. It is quoted in a paper on> 
‘Shadows on the Past History of Sleaford,’ 
by the Rev. Edward Trollope, M.A., F.S.A., 
afterwards Bishop of Nottingham, which 
was published in ‘ Associated Architectural 
Societies’ Reports,’ &c., vol. vii. p. 92. King 
John, being at Swineshead Abbey after his | 
disaster in the Wash, had threatened to. 
increase the price of bread, which seemed | 
already high enough to a patriotic religious, | 
who resolved to make an end of him :— 


“The Monke that stode before the Kynge was 
for this worde full sory in his herte, and thought 
rather hee would hymselfe suffre deth yf he might 
on some manere of remedye. And anone 
Monke went unto his Abbot and was shriven of | 
him and tolde the Abbot all that the Kynge had | 
sayd; and prayed his Abbot for to assoyle him, | 
for he would give the Kynge such a drynke that all | 
Englonde should be glad thereof and joyfull. Then | 
yede the Monke into a gardeyne, and founde a grete | 
tode therein, and toke her up and put her in a 


cuppe and prycked the tode through with a broche | 
many times tyll that the venym came out of evry | 
syde in the cuppe. And he toke the cuppe and filled 
it with good ale, and brought it before the Kynge 


knelynge, sayinge: ‘Sir,’ sayd hee, ‘ Wassayll, for 


never the dayes of all your lyfe dronke ye of so 
good a cuppe.’ ‘Begyn, Monke,’ sayd the Kynge. 
And the Monke dranke a grete draught, and so set 
downe the cuppe. The Monke anone ryght went 
in to the farmerye and there dyed anone, on whoas 
soule God have mercy Amen. And fyve Monkes 
synge for his soule specially, and shall whyle the 
Abbaye standeth. The Kynge rose up anone full 
evyll at ease and commaunded to remove the table, 
and axed after the Monke, and men tolde him that 
he was dede, for his wombe was broken in sundre. 
Whan the Kynge herde this, he commaunded for 
to trusse, but it was for naught, for his belly began 
to swelle for the drynke that he had dronke, and 
withen two dayes hee deyed, on the morowe after 
Saynt Lukis day.” 
St. SwITHIn. 

The earliest account of King John’s death 
by poison is apparently that by Peter de 
Langtoft (thirteenth century), who writes : 
“En le abbaye de Swinesheved home 
Venpusonait.” (They poisoned him in the 
abbey of Swineshead.) According to Caxton’s 
‘Chronicle’ (which “differs but little from 


‘the Chronicle of Brute”), the king was 
_poisoned by a monk, “ whose wombe broke 


in sunder.” The story is repeated by Grafton, 


/and by Fox in his ‘ Book of Martyrs’ (where 


we find an elaborate engraving on_ this 
theme), and by Shakespeare in his ‘ King 
John,’ Act V. se. vi. :— 
Hub The king, I fear, is poisoned by a monk...... 
Bas. How did he take it? Who did taste to him? 
Hub. Amonk, I tell you; a resolved villain, 


_ Whose bowels suddenly burst out. 


Shakespeare, I think, read the account in 
Grafton. H. R. D. ANDERS. 


Before the end of the century in which 
King John died it was generally believed 
that he was poisoned by a monk of Swines- 
head (Wikes) ; and there is a legend that, as. 
he intended to violate a nun, the sister of the 
abbot, a monk gave him three poisoned pears 


while he sat at table talking wildly about the 


scarcity of food which he intended to bring 
upon the country (Hemingburgh, i. 252 ; 
also in Higden and other later writers). See 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog..’ s.v. ‘John.’ 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaAe., 
6, Elgin Court, W. 


“ ENGLAND,” “ENGLISH”: THEIR PRONUN- 
CIATION (10 §. iii. 322, 393, 453, 492 ; iv. 73, 
156).—On the date upon which the last refer- 
ence appeared there was issued in Paris the 
current number of La Jeunesse Moderne, 
which gave the French view of the subject. 
In its ‘Cours d’Anglais’ it instructed its young 
readers that the pronunciation of “England” 
was “Innglannd” and of “Englishman” 
“Innglichmann.” It may be added that the 
pronunciations ‘‘Hi aute tou oueurk” and 
“Hi choud oueurk” were at the same time 
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given for “he ought to work” and ‘the 
should work.” ALFRED F. Rossrys. 


YorKSHIRE DrAvect (10% §. iv. 102, 170, 
190).—Is it permitted to withdraw what 1 
wrote in haste, and which I was not in time 
to cancel? I see now that it was a foolish 
guess that ‘fastening penny” (ante, p. 191) 
could have anything to do with festa. The 
origin of festa is not clear to me. 

T. WILSON. 
Harpenden. 


Mliscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 2 vols. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Tuat Mr. Lucas’s exemplary edition of Lamb, to 
the merits of which we have rendered frequent 
homage, was to include or be supplemented by a life 
of the great humourist, has long been known. With 
commendable expedition, considering the amount of 
labour involved, the task has been executed, 
and an ample, and indeed exhaustive, biography is 
now within reach of the public. For the manner 
in which Mr. Lucas’s work has been accomplished 
we have nothing but praise. His book is one 
with which no scholar or lover of literature 
will dispense. It is the amplest, the most satisfac- 
tory, and the most indispensable narrative of 
Lamb’s life that has appeared ; and to those even | 
—few as these must now be—who recall the 
appearance of Talfourd’s two volumes, and have 
framed thereon conceptions as to what is an 
ideal biography, it brings an enhancement of 
delight as of knowledge. Sad every life of Lamb 
must necessarily be, and this, as the most exact | 
and ample, is naturally the saddest. It preserves, 
however, the charm of previous works. Like will 
to like. The eminently lovable nature of Lamb 
himself has attracted men of kindred qualities, 
and there are few writers who have found bio- 


graphers so sympathetic and so appreciative as 
Talfourd, Barry Cornwall, Alfred Ainger, Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, and now finally Mr. Lucas. 
What, however constitutes the principal charm | 
of the memoirs of Lamb is that the humourist | 
is his own biographer. No other writer is so 
outspokenly autobiographical ; and though Lamb’s | 
revelations are not always to be accepted 
literally, this reservation affects their trust- 
worthiness rather than their charm. There is no 
other English man of letters—except it be Johnson— 
of whom we know so much as of Lamb, and what 
we learn concerning the younger writer has the 
advantage of being obtained chiefly at first hand. 
Too much has been made of the ‘*‘ gentleness” of 
Charles Lamb. To reconcile ourselves to the 
constant use of the term we have to recall that it 
was similarly applied to Shakespeare by so good a 
judge even as Milton. We are disposed, with 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, to ‘‘ grow sick” of the 
iteration of such phrases as ‘‘ poor Charles Lamb!” 
“gentle Charles Lamb.” ‘*Charles Lamb earned 
his own living, paid his own way ; was the helper, 
not the helped; a man who was beholden to no 
one, who always came with gifts in his hand; a 


shrewd man, capable of advice, strong in council. 


Poor Lamb! indeed. Poor Coleridge! robbed of 
his will. Poor Wordsworth ! devoured by his own 


a degree.” Those whose studies of Lamb have 
become remote will learn with regret how strong a 
sway his habits of drunkenness came to exer- 
cise over him, and may possibly realize for the first 
time how frequent were the attacks of insanity 
to which his sister was subject. These things are 
responsible for the feeling of sadness which the 
perusal of Mr. Lucas’s volumes conveys. It must 
not, however, be asserted that sadness is the 
prevalent impression. There is no more of such 
than is almost inevitable when a human career is 
traced—or tracked, rather—to the close. We agree 
with Mr. Lucas in holding that Lamb’s retirement 
from the India Office might with advantage have 
been deferred. A man less fitted than Lamb fora 
life virtually solitary in the country cannot be 
found. He did not even want, with Charles Morris, 
‘the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” He was as 
fond of Fleet Street as was Dr. Johnson, and it is 
touching to find, when he started from Enfield or 
Edmonton for a walk, how he invariably turned 
Londonwards. Scenery, of course, impressed him, 
but there are few signs of delight in country objects, 
scenes, or sounds. It is difficult to feel very keen 
interest in Lamb’s shadowy love affairs, though 
Mr. Lucas has hunted out all there is to be learnt. 
Lamb's devotion to his sister is doubtless respon- 
sible in part for his determination not to marry. 
Had she, instead of outliving him, died while he 
was still young, his knowledge of his own mental 
infirmities and his sense of justice would presum- 
ably have kept him from matrimony—to which, 
indeed, he seems to have been nowise prone. 

Over Lamb’s style Milton seems, next to Shake- 
speare, to have exercised most influence. There 
are scores of quotations, such as in the description 
of James White and the chimney-sweeper, ‘* The 
universa] host would set up a shout that tore the 
concave,” which is, of course, almost word for word 
from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book i. ll. 541-2. In sup- 
posing that Lamb had a share greater than is 
enerally acknowledged in Burnett’s ‘Specimens’ 

Ir. Lucas is probably right. Barron Field was not 
the editor of the Heywood executed for the Shake- 
speare Society. He is responsible for the first two 
volumes only. Mr. Lucas attempts to answer the 
question why Lamb holds his place in literature 
and our hearts. He gives some capital reasons, but 
there are more to be advanced. Space fails us to 
go on with our comment, though we have not 
touched on half the matters marked for notice. 
The volumes are worthy in all respects, and may 
be read with unending delight. An especially 
attractive feature is found in the illustrations. 
These consist largely of portraits, and supply 
for us admirable presentments of the Lamb circle 


ie ego. Poor Southey! writing his tomes and deeming 
himself a classic. Poor Carlyle!......” These com- 
it ments, equally just and well spoken, are quoted by 
1s Mr. Lucas (vol. i. p. 311). Besides, Lamb was not in- 
1S variably gentle, and it must at times have required 
e all the affection and indulgence of his friends to 
ll | pardon utterances that were emphatically rude, 
25 j}and barely escaped the charge of being savage. 
it | Carlyle’s utterances concerning Lamb 
2. vol. i. p. 240), though discreditable and dis- 
graceful to Carlyle, and requiring more in- 
n __ dulgence than has to be accorded to Lamb 
d eer iad himself, had some underlying element of truth, 
Lamb was indeed at times ‘‘ill-mannered to 
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which included all that was best and most repre- 

sentative in English letters. Spots consecrated to 

Lamb are, of course, depicted, but it is in the like- 

nesses of Lamb himself, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 

Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and others of that dis- 

tinguished coterie that the chief attraction is found. 

Mr. Lucas’s ‘ Life’ is excellent in all respects, and, 

with his edition of the works, constitutes one of 

the most delightful of literary possessions. 

The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas 
Hutchinson, M.A. (Frowde.) 

To the handsome and authoritative series of ‘Ox- 

ford Poets” has been added Mr. Hutchinson's tine 

and complete edition of Shelley, to the merits of 
which we drew attention on its first appearance in 

amore costly form less than a year ago (see ]U'" S. 

ii. 539). In the arrangement and nature of the 

contents of the two volumes no change is traceable 

except the substitution in the later of a portrait by 

Miss Curran, made in Rome in 1819, for the 

more familiar likeness in the Bodleian, and the 

absence therefrom of the facsimiles of ‘ Prometheus 

Unbound.’ Mrs. Shelley's prefaces reappear; the 

disposition of the contents is in all respects the 

same, and the various readings and conjectures of 

editors an 1 commentators are once more found. A 

better and more trustworthy edition is not to be 

anticipated or hoped, and the volume, so far as the 
poetry of Shelley is concerned, is authoritative and 
tinal. It takes its place with the Tennyson and the 

Mrs. Browning of the same publisher in a series 

the extension of which we contemplate with un- 

mixed delight. 

We have received a further series of views, 
picturesyue and industrial, on the Missouri Pacific 
Railway and Mountain Resorts. They are 
very striking and beautiful, and show what un- 
limited possibilities are to be found between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 


WE hear with deep regret of the death “ergs 


William Marshall, LL.D., D.L., J.P.. A.. of 
Sarnestield Court, Weobley, Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant of Arms from 1887, and subsequently York 
Herald. The son of George Marshall, of Ward 
End House, Warwick, Dr. Marshall was born 19 
April, 1839, and educated at Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge. He was a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, and a recognized authority on genealogy 
and kindred subjects, and was naturally a con- 
tributor to our columns. 

Messrs. JAMES MAcLEHOSE & Sons, publishers to 
the University of Glasgow (to whom are owing the 
splendid reprints of Hakluyt, Coryat, and Purchas), 
gered a work which, though later in date, must 

e regarded as supplementary. Thisconsists of the 
‘History of Japan,’ by Engelbert Kaempfer, trans- 
lated by J. G. Scheuchzer, F.R.S., Physician to the 
annual embassy sent by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany to the Emperor of Japan. Kaempfer, a 
devoted naturalist, made precious collections which, 
with his MSS., passed after his death into the 
hands of Sir Hans Sloane, under whose care in 1727 
the English translation of a work subsequently ren- 
dered into French and German first saw the light 
in two volumes folio. This English edition is now 
of great rarity and value. It is, or was, the chief 
authority on things Japanese, and will appear in 
three volumes, uniform with the Purchas, in a 
strictly limited edition, and with proofs of the full- 


page engravings. Nothing can be more opportune 
than the reappearance of this work, which will 
furnish further proof of the spirit and enterprise of 
the great Glasgow publishing house. Other MSS. 
of Kaempfer are in existence in England. One of 
the results of the promised publication may possibly 
be a reconsideration of the value of these. Scheuch- 
zer, the translator, was the librarian to Sir Hans 
Sloane, an M.D. of Cambridge, and an F.R.S. 

AmonG promised publications of the Clarendon 
Press are the facsimile reproduction of Shake- 
speare’s works not included in the First Folio, 
with an Introduction by Mr. Sidney Lee: Dr. 
Skeat’s ‘Primer of Classical and English Philology’ ; 
Mr. Spingarn’s ‘ Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ 3 vols.; Dr. Birkbeck Hill's edition of 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 3 vols.; the con- 
cluding volumes (xiii.-xvi.) of Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s 
edition of ‘ Horace Walpole’s Letters’; ‘The Plays 
and Poems of Robert Greene,’ edited by Mr. Churton 
Collins, 2 vols.; Blake’s ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ edited 
by Mr. John Sampson; and the second volume of 
the ‘Minor Carolinian Poets,’ edited by Mr. 
Saintsbury. 

To the ‘‘Oxford Poets” series are to be added 
Shakespeare, large type, with illustrations from 
the Boydell Giallery, and the works of Cowper and 
Browning. 


BookskELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, has a fresh 
catalogue of early court and rent rolls, deeds,. 
and charters. Some of the deeds relate to the 
Angell, Nevill, Jennings, Poulet, Dorset, War- 
wycke, and other families. Under London are 
many curious documents, ranging from 1605 to 1842: 
Under America are some original grants of land. 
There are also deeds of appointments with the 
signatures of George III, George IV., and Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr. John Davies, of Lampeter, has bestowed ten 
years’ labour in collecting books relating to Wales,. 
and the entire collection now exceeds a thousand. 
We have received the first list, numbering over 
three hundred, most of the books being in the 
Welsh language. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has much of interest in his 
new catalogue. Under Shakespeare, the Clarendon 
Press reproduction in facsimile of the First Folio, 
with introduction by Sidney Lee, is priced 7/. 12s. 
Dramatic items include a collection of early Play- 
Bills, 6/. 6s.; Rainoldes’s ‘ Overthrow of Stage- 
Playes,’ 1629, 2/. 2s.; ‘Galerie Théatrale,’ 3 vols. 
folio, Paris, 2/. 15s.; ‘Mrs. Oldfield’s Memoirs,’ by 
W. Egerton, illustrated by the insertion of fifty-two 
scarce old portraits, 1731, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; and Doran’s 
‘Their Majesties’ Servants,’ extended to 3 vols. by 
the addition of 376 scarce portraits, play-bills, auto- 

raph letters, &c., 1897, 4/. 4s. Other items include 

Jaitland’s ‘London,’ 1739, extra-illustrated, 2/. 2s. ; 
a very scarce collection of Tracts on Witchcraft, 
1712-36, 1/. 15s.; Pamphlets on the Woollen Trade, 
1719-53, 2/. 17s. 6d. ; and first editions of Mortimer 
Collins’s works, including ‘ Miranda,’ containing 
letters from Blackmore, Austin Dobson, and others, 
l/. 15s. Under Dancing is a rare book, ‘The: 
ee Dancing School ; or, an improvement on: 
the Mimes, Pantomimes, Scaramouches, and Jack- 
Puddings of all Nations,’ with very curious plates, 
1/. 1s. Some of the books in the catalogue are from: 
the library of Thomas Hutchinson. 
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Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, of Edinburgh, have a 
clearance catalogue of surplus books from their 
library. 

Mr. Sydney V. Galloway, of Aberystwyth, has a 
list of new and second-hand educational works. It 
includes nearly three thousand items, so purchasers 
will find plenty to select from. 


Mr. John Jeffery, of City Road, has a clearance 
catalogue of cheap books, tracts, population tables, 
and statistics of life assurance. There is a first 
edition of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ uncut, 29s. 
Many items are of interest to Wesleyans. 


Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, has specimens of 
early presses and Cambridge and Oxford presses. 
Under Architecture are Wood and Dawkins’s 
‘Palmyra,’ 101 plates, 2 vols. folio, 107. 10s. ; and 
Fritsch’s ‘Architecture of the German Renais- 
sance,’ 5/. Ss. Other items include Bauldwin’s 
‘Moral Philosophy,’ 1606, 2/.; Burton's ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ 1894, 6. 6s. ; ‘Commonwealth Tracts,’ 15s.; 
a beautiful Psalter, printed for use in the royal 
chapels, 1581, from the Hopetoun Collection, 
31. 12s. 6d.; ‘Rabelais,’ 1691, 2 vols. 12mo, 25s. ; 
‘Lettres de Madame de Sévigné,’ 14 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1862, 2/. 2s. ; a collection of 54 pamphlets on 
Socialism, by Holyoake, Bradlaugh, W. J. Linton, 
and others, including autograph letters, 15s.; and a 
first edition of verses on the death of Dr. Swift, 
1731, ld. 12s. 6d. Heywood’s ‘Nine Bookes of 
various History concerning Women,’ London, 
printed by Adam Islip, 1624, is 5/. 10s. This is a 
tine copy of a rare book, being in the original calf. 
Under Queen Elizabeth is a copy of the tract 
occasioned by the successful negotiations carried on 
between Elizabeth's ministers and the Porte. The 
last three pages are occupied by invectives in 
French and Latin verse against the queen. One 
commences :— 

O Regina Anglicana 
Maledicta & prophana 
Mente capta & infama 
Quid furis tantopere. 


The catalogue also contains works relating to 
Leicestershire, Bibliography, and Early Woodcuts. 

Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, has a set of The 
Reliquary, 241.; the rare first edition of Bacon’s 
‘Henry VII.’ in the original calf, 1622, 5/. 5s.; a 
nearly complete set of The Tatler, very rare, 
17/. 10s.; Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia, 6 vols., 1806-22, 
5/. 12s. 6d.: Marryat’s ‘ History of Pottery,’ 1857, 
1. 7s. 6d. ; Turner’s ‘Ceramics of Swansea,’ 3/. 3s. : 
Dawkins’s ‘ Cave-Hunting,’ 1874, 2/. 18s. 6d. ; 
Cuvier’s ‘Animal Kingdom,’ 16 vols., 10/. 10s.; 
©The Orchid Annual.’ 11 vols. royal 4to, 14/. L4s. ; 
Wickes’s‘ Medizeval Churches of England,’ 2/. 12s. 67. 
There are a number of works under Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and other counties ; also under 
Botany, Geology, and Zoology. 


Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has a set of 
the Chetham Society Publications from the com- 
mencement in 1844 to 1903, 165 vols., original 
cloth, 22/7. 10s.; and a set of The Art Journal, 
1849 to 1873, 67. 10s. Other important items 
are Brumoy’s ‘Le Théatre des Grecs,’ 16 vols., 
red morocco, 1820-25, 8/. 10s.; a very fine 
copy of Cavendish’s ‘ Wolsey,’ 1641, 8/.; Dodsley’s 
‘Old English Plays,’ with notes by Hazlitt, 
scarce, 1874, 7/.: Duruy’s ‘Rome,’ vols., 
1883, 6/.; Early English Text Society, 1864-75, 
9]. 10s.; Randall Holme’s ‘The Academy of 


Armory,’ Chester, 1688, 15/. (marked ‘‘ exceedin 
rare”); ‘Naval Achievements of Great Peanely, 
55 large coloured plates, 1816, 12/.: Pelham’s- 
‘Chronicles of Crime,’ 2 vols., 1841, 3/. 10s.; the 
“Waverley Edition” of Scott, 1842, 7/.; a first 
edition of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ 3 vols., original cloth, 
Bentley, 1839, 10/. 10s. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 1823-34, 
5/. 10s.; Hayley’s ‘Life of Romney,’ Chichester, 
1809, 7/.; and_a first edition of ‘Tom Brown,’ 
Cambridge, 1857, 10/. 10s. The last is excessively 
Under is Racinet’s ‘ Le Costume: 
istorique,’ wit ates, 6 vols. imp. i 
p p. 4to, Paris, 
Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, who is well’ 
known for the resources his shop offers in the shape 
of early and valuable books, sends us a catalogue 
concerned with Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia, Rou- 
mania, &c., the wars of the Turks, Palestine, 
Rhodes, and Malta. Among many interesting 
items the following may be noted: Jac. Bergo-- 
mensis, “Libellus de Claris Celestisque Mulieribus,’ 
Paris, 1521, 80 marks ; ‘ Vitz et Icones’ of Turkish 
Sultans in German, Frankfort, 1596, 150m. ; * Brevi- 
arium Romano-Germanicum,’ Venice, 1518, 600m. ; 
Breviarium for Hungarian Benedictines, Venice. 
1519, 1,000m.; Cicero’s *Tusculan Disputations,’ 
Paris, 1509, 100m. ; Friedel, a collection of twenty- 
four portraits of fighters for the independence of’ 
Greece, including Byron, 1827-9, 120m.; Inno- 
centius III., Bull of Indulgences for support against 
the Turks, 200m.; Le Quien, ‘Oriens Christianus,” 
1740, 550m.; and ‘Chronicarum et Historiarum 
Epitome,’ 1475, the first book printed at Liibeck. 
There are interesting sections of maps, plans, and 
engravings. Among the English items for sale are 
J. Richards’s * Journal of the Siege and Taking of 
Buda in 1686,’ 18m.: ‘The Military Costume of 
Turkey,’ a_series of engravings, London, 1818, 
100m. ; Dodwell’s ‘Views in Greece,’ 1821, two 
copies at 600m. each : a ‘ Relation of the late Siedge 
and Taking of the City of Babylon by the Turke,” 
Zarain by W. H. Ajouté, 
ondon, 1639, 75m.; and a portrait of 
1820, 50m. 
Messrs. Smith & Son have a good list, including: 
a number of new remainders at very low prices. 
Messrs. Sotheran’s catalogue for 16 September 
contains on the inside cover: “In Memoriam : 
Henry Sotheran, born May 29th, 1820: died 
July 30th, 1905. Cujus Anime propitietur Deus.” 
The list is, as usual, full of interest. It opens with 
‘The Annual Register,’ 1758-1901, 31/7. 10s.; and 
among other items are an extra-illustrated copy of 
Palmer’s ‘St. Pancras,’ 15/. 15s. ; Stow’s ‘ Survey,” 
sixth and best edition. 9/. 15s.; a rare early col- 
lection of views in ndon, 1753, very scarce,. 
12/. 12s. ; Palmer’s ‘ Index to“ The Times,” ’ 333 vols.,. 
37/. 10s., and a larger set, 42/.; and Dallaway’s 
‘Sussex,’ 1815-30, a rare work, 42/. Sets of societies” 
publications include the English Dialect, 15/. 15s. + 
Early English Text, 60/. ; Entomological, 52/. 10s. ; 
Geological, 33/. ; Folk-lore, 377. 10s. Other items. 
are Froude’s works, best editions, 21/.: a large- 
paper set of Granger’s ‘ Biographical History of 
Sngland,’ 1824, 7/. 10s. ; ‘ Chronicles and Memorials: 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ Rolls Series, 197 vols., 
1858-98, 75/.; John Heneage Jesse’s works, 23 vols., 
31/. 10s. ; Horsley’s ‘Britannia Romana,’ 1732, 7/. ; 
Humphreys’s ‘Illuminated Books of the Middle- 
Ages,’ 1849, 8/. 8s.; Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ 1812-52 
36/. ; Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ 1730, 19/. 19s. ; and 
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* Dramatists of the Restoration,’ 1872-9, 60/. (one of 
four sets printed on vellum). Messrs. Sotheran 
still have good copies of the Third and Fourth 
Folios; also a complete set to June, 1892, of 
Hansard. The latter is very scarce, and is marked 
at 210/. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a list 
devoted to Voyages and Travels. Among the two 
thousand are many works of special interest. Under 
Africa we note Alexander’s narrative of the Katftir 
war of 1835, 9s. 6d. ; Anderson's ‘Twenty-five \ ears 
in a Waggon in the Gold Regions of Africa,’ 1887, 
9x. : Boulton’s Map, 1787, 5s. ; Holland and Hozier's 
‘Expedition to Abyssinia,’ 1870, 1/. 5s.; and Dr. 
Junker’s ‘ Travels,’ 1875-86, 1/. 2s. 62. The authors 
inelude Livingstone, Burton, Dr. Carl Peters, Stan- 
ley, &c. Under America is Af-Beeldinghe, &c., Ant- 
werp, 1640, price 2/. One of the chapters relates 
to the history of the Society of Jesus in America. 
Capt. Dampier’s ‘ Voyage,’ 1717, is priced 1. 15s. 
Other items are Benjamin Franklin's ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Colburn, 1833, 13s. 6. ; Gordon’s ‘ Establishment of 
the Independence of the United States,’ 1788, 
V. 12s. 6¢.; Lockman’s ‘Travels of the Jesuits,’ 
1772, VW. Is.; Lewis and Clarke’s ‘Travels,’ 1814, 
37. Bs.; and a collection of sixty-two portraits, 
1/7. 10x. Under Australasia, Turkish Empire, and 
Miscellaneous Voyages and ‘Travels are many works 
of interest. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a good 
general list. : 
* Beauties of Sterne,’ 1809, very rare, sixteen 
volumes of Lytton’s works, all first editions, 30s. ; 
Bruce's novels. 8 vols., 1804. 36s. ; Budge’s * Book of 
the Dead,’ 1895, 4/. ‘Hogarth,’ 3 vols., bril- 
liant impressions, Boydell, 1812, 35s. : Barbauld’s 
* Novelists,’ 50 vols. 12mo, calf, 1820, 62. ; Thorpe’s 
‘Registrum Roffense,” 1769, 2/. 18s.: the eighth 
edition of Waller’s ‘ Poems,’ 1711, 1/. 18s. ; St. John 
Hope’s ‘Stall-Plates of the Knights of the Garter,’ 
1348-1485, 2/7. 10s.: five volumes of P. Lacroix’s 
works, S/. Ss.; ‘Index to Biographies in ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1731-80.’ 30s.: Hasted’s 
‘Kent,’ 4 vols. folio, 1778-99, 24/.; a collection of 
Canterbury Registers, 1392-1800, 12 vols., 6/. 10s. : 
and Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 1875, 7 vols., 4/. 10s. There 
are also a number of interesting Tracts, 1642-75. 

Mr. James Westell, of New Oxford Street, has a 
catalogue devoted to foreign theological works, 
containing many of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, besides monastic and Catholic history. 
We note a copy of Parsons’s ‘ Elizabethe Angliz 
Regine Edictum, 29 Nov., 1591,’ published 1592, 
price 18x. This work, it is stated, gave great offence 
to Elizabeth. The justice of rising against a heretic 
prince is clearly enforced, and Burleigh, Bacon, 
Leicester, and others are compared to the most 
infamous tyrants of ancient times. 


It is always a pleasure to linger over the 
catalogues of Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of 
Liverpool, and their September list contains many 
choice items. Under Aldine Press are some fine 
specimens; under Ariosto is the Baskerville 
edition, 1773, 4 vols., full bound in coeval calf, 
4l. 4s.; and under Bindings there are some beautiful 
examples. Early editions, we find, comprise Burns, 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Thackeray, including the 
rare original edition of ‘The Irish Sketch-Book,’ 
1843, uncut, 8/. 8s. This belonged to the late Duke 
of Cambridge. ‘The first complete edition of ‘The 
Dunciad,’ printed for A. Dod, 1729, has on the title- 


The items include Rowlandson’s | jn pressions. 


page the vignette of an ass chewing a thistle, and 
aden with books and papers, on the top of which 
an owl is seated. This copy contains the rare leaf 
of Addenda or Errata at end, and is in full morocco. 
price 4/. 10s. Other items include the second 
edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ 1587, 2/. 10s.; 
Gough’s translation, 3 vols. morocco, 1789, 10/. 10s. ; 
Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul's,’ first edition, 1658, 
10/.; Hawkins’s * History of Music,’ 1776, 5/. 5s. ; 
and Sandford’s ‘Coronation of James II.,’ folio, 
1687, 5/. 5s. Under Heraldry is Yorke’s ‘ Union of 
Honour,’ containing ‘the Armes, Matches, and 
Issues of the Kings, Dukes, Marquesses, and Earles 
of England from the Conquest untill this present 
yeere 1640.” | The author of this valuable book was 
a working blacksmith in the city of Lincoln. 
Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ writes that he ‘‘was a 
good workman as well as a good writer 
excellent workman in his profession, insomuch 
that if Pegasus himself would wear shoes, this man 
alone is fit to make them.” The copy offered is 
a fine one, dated 1640-1, price 3/. 3s. Wild’s 
‘Cathedrals,’ 1807-23, is 6/. 6s.; and Kitton’s 
‘Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,’ large-paper 
copy, proof impressions, 1890-2, 3 vols., in full 
morocco by Riviere, 18/. 18s. French Literature 
includes La Fontaine, Zola, Daudet, and Gyp. 
Under French Portraits is ‘Portraits des Person- 
nages Francais les plus illustres du XV® Siécle,’ 
with historical notice by P. G. J. Neil, Paris, 1848, 
vi. 7s. In this copy the portraits are proof 
Among Old Portraits and Prints is a 
fine impression of Reynolds’s ‘ Lady Seaforth and 
Child,’ 10 May, 1787, 25/. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules, 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 


| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 


such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Coline the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

G. L. (‘'Those temples, pyramids, and _ piles 
tremendous ”).—From Horace Smith’s *‘ Address to 
the Mummy at Belzoni’s Exhibition’ 

J. G. (“ Breaking a bottle of wine on the bow of 
a ship”’).—It is a rite of propitiation. Fora full 
account see 9S, i. 317, 373. 

E. P. Wo.urerstan (‘Canned meat ). The 
couplet, 

We eat what we can, 
And we can what we can’t, 


is familiar. Your query appeared ante, p. 208. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should te addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildiage, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (SEPTEM BER). 


SYDNEY ‘GALLOWAY, 
University and General Book Depot, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
NOW READY. 
GENERAL SECOND-HAND 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, | 


Including Classics — Mathematics — English— _ 
French — German — Science — Theology — Moral 
Science—History, &c. | 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


BOOKS on ART, Illustrated Books, &c. 90 pp. 
_COUNTY HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 


Publications of Local Societies, Sets of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ &c.; 12 pages, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 56 pages. 


[Just ready. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERKD FOR SALE IN THE WORLD, 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


SECOND-HAND BooksFELLER, 
96, BROAD STREET, and 
1l,,;CHAIN STREET, READING. 
(Next to General Post Oftice). 
Specialite—Natural History & Science. 
LIBRARIES and SINGLE ROUKS PURCHASED. 
CATALOGUE 34—BRITISH TOPO- 
GRAPHY and, NATURAL HISTORY, 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES, 


THE SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE 


Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 


and NEW REMAINDERS, 
Cffered at Prices greatly reduced, 


IS NOW READY, 
And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
No. 12, CONTAINS 
RECENT PURCHASES FROM PRIVATE 
SOURCES AND IMPORTANT COLLEC- 
TIONS DISPERSED DURING THE 
SUMMER, MAINLY 17th CENTURY AND 


‘EARLIER. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 133 contains PURCHASES from the LIBRARY of 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., and other fine Collections 
recently dispersed. Includes Blake's Book of Thel, original 
edition, 1789—a Volume of Tracts from the Library of Dean 
Donne, with his Signature and MS. Notes—rare Old Plays 
—Memoirs of Actors and Actresses—and interesting Works 
in most, Classes of Literature, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


“1 do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, | think, been within the 
reach of any other English novelist in any period. ''—ANTHONY TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his 


Autobiography. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 
13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set 


cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

*,.* Also the “ LIBRARY,” “CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and POCKET” Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. WORKS BY 
PASSAGES from the PROSE, SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
WRITINGS of MATTHEW AKNOLD. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. HOURS in a LIBRARY. Revised, 


tents:—-I. Literature. II. Politics and Society. III. Philo- 
Religion. Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 
3 vols. crown 8v0, 6s. each. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and |, LIFE of SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 


RELIGION. With a Preface. Popular Edition. 
2s. 6d. STEPHEN, Hart, K.C.$I..a Judge of the High Court of Justic>. 
aie By his ang Sir LESLIE. STEPHEN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. Second Edition. Demy 8v0, 16s. 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
Contents : — Democracy — Equality—Irish AN AGNOSTIC APOLOGY, and 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessartum—A Guide to Englis itera other Essays. New and Ch 
ture—Falkland—a French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe J 


—George Sand. LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. With 


LITERATURE and D OGMA ‘ an 2 Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d 
| The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 

GOD the BIBLE Sequel Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. 
Peay weg _ Dogwa.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT 

er PAUL PROTESTANTISM CENTURY. Third and Revised Edition 
with other, ee: Popular Edition, with a New Preface. WORKS BY 

of Davent Comment on Chrismas, "| JOHN ADOINGTON SYMONDS. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay | The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. New 


in Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition, Crown 8yo, and Cheaper Kdition. 7 vols. large crown 8vo :— 


2s, of the DES- ITALIAN LITERA- 
IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Popular 
Edition. Crown 2s. Ud. RE Th 
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